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_— few miles on the Merritt Parkway in Connecticut veys some of the magic of the snowy woods, There are so cruelt 
there is, along the side of the road, a sign which many things we live too fast to see. The jet plane becomes Tc 
declares emphatically, in large letters: “Stopping on the the symbol of an age in too much of a hurry. One man this E 
pavement is strictly forbidden.” After seeing some twenty recently described the speed of an airplane trip. He com- fal . 
or more such signs, even the most preoccupied motorist be- puted that he had traveled twenty-five miles while he was whict 
gins to get the idea that stopping is forbidden. There seems toying with an appetizer, 110 miles while he was busy f therh 
to be one command: “Keep going!” Often one’s mind drifts with the main course of the dinner, forty miles for the | other: 
off to the delights there would be in stopping to take in salad, and fifty-five miles more through dessert and coffee. | whon 
the beauty of the landscape. Two hundred and thirty miles for a dinner—quite a tri- [| do el: 
These signs are symbols of the sad truth that we live in umph. In some tunnels through which automobiles pass, | @8-i 
a nonstop world. Thus, we miss so much that can only be there is a sign: “Speed at least thirty-five miles.” 
seen and heard and savored by coming to a stop. Christopher Morley has made an impressive plea for a 
Compare that stern command to Robert Frost’s lovely stop in the headlong race we have made out of life. He 
little poem, which contains the word stopping, though not suggests that we think occasionally, instead of running all Hou 
in a forbidding command. It is entitled “Stopping by Woods the time; that we live, instead of merely accelerating: € Th 
on a Snowy Evening.” To jog your memory, here is a little Neigl 
bit of the poem: Quiet is what we need. By telephone, aaa 
; clear: 
The press, the mail, the doorbell, _ 
Whose woods these are I think I know. Radio, AP, or N.A.M. or C.L.O. eatho 
His house is in the village though. We're micro-organized and over-grown, come 
He will not see me stopping here With everybody’s business but our own. rent 
To watch his woods fill up with snow. utiliti 
Before the world comes open at the seams tons « 
My little horse must think it queer Invest some private enterprise in dreams; intere 
To stop without a farmhouse near, In unimpassioned silence we might find, — 
Between the woods and frozen lake (If ever) what the Author had in mind. a ¥ 
The darkest evening of the year. 7 
There are great values in stillness. Here is the greatest: sidize 
There is a haunting quality about the poem which con- “Be still and know that I am God.” than 
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SOUNDING BOARD 


‘God Is Our Father’ 


« All credit and thanks to George Peters 
for his “Meditation” on the Fatherhood 
of God (P.L., January 7, 1956). It does, 
however, focus some thinking on an 
evangelistic problem, namely the diffi- 
culty of revealing to those we seek 
[to convert] the nature of God and his 
power to rescue the lost and troubled. 
It seems within reason that Jesus must 
have experienced the same difficulty in 
his ministry. 

The problem lies in the fact that the 
unqualified word father does not evoke 
in each individual the same picture of 
a person or the same aggregation of per- 
sonal characteristics. To those who are 
blessed with the finest gifts of earthly 
fathers the word signifies love, respect, 
consideration, compassion, strength, in- 
tegrity, morality, refuge, help, support, 
wisdom, guidance, in short the glory of 
God appearing in men. Unfortunately, 
to so many persons the word father 
means cold and distant authority, indif- 
ference, petulance, harsh discipline, 
neglect, stupidity, and even abuse and 
cruelty. 

I cannot suggest an easy answer to 
this problem but am convinced that in 
any evangelistic effort we must be care- 
ful to make certain that the qualities 
which to us are synonymous with “Fa- 
therhood of God” are made clear to 
others as being the nature of him to 
whom we try to bring them. A word may 
do else than convey our thought or feel- 
ing—it may also obscure. . . . 

—Paut E, Orey, Jr. 
Oakland, California 





Housing in Chicago Heights 
« The article, “New Faces for Old 
Neighborhoods” (P.L., January 7, 1956), 
presents an impressive picture of slum 
clearance. 

In writing about the Luna family [the 
author] fails to state their monthly in- 
come. Formerly they were able to pay 
rent of thirty dollars per month plus 
utilities plus a high heating bill (nine 
tons of coal a winter). It would be most 
interesting to know how a figure of 
twelve dollars per month for rent, in- 
cluding utilities, was determined for the 
Lunas. 

As a taxpayer I’m not anxious to sub- 
sidize their rent to any greater extent 
than is absolutely necessary. 

—Mrs. Rosert L. VANDEMARK 
Mount Clemens, Michigan 


The Reverend David J. Bronstein, Jr., 
director of the Jones Memorial Center 
in Chicago Heights, reports that when 
the Luna family was admitted to the 
housing project at a monthly rent of 
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"To serve § the Church 


... Lo facilitate your opportunities 
for gifts for the work of the whole 
Church and for specific purposes. 


The unified approach of the Foundation and the Boards 
and Agencies of the Church offers thoughtful Presby- 
terians everywhere a wide opportunity to share in the 
building of the Kingdom of Our Lord. 
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these methods, the Foundation can supply you with 
information. 

Gifts to the Church as a whole and for any specific 
purpose will give you great satisfactions in knowing 
you are a part of an advancing Christian program. In 
addition, you are rewarded by possible financial advan- 
tages to you and your estate through tax and income 
benefits. 

Fill out and mail to us today the coupon below, in- 
dicating your interests, and you will receive complete 
details. 
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twelve dollars plus cost of utilities, the 
father was sick and unable to work, so 
that the family had practically no in- 
come. Since that time Mr. Luna’s health 
has improved, and he is now partially 
employed. Rent has been increased to 
thirty-four dollars per month, plus cost 
of utilities, which the family can afford 
to pay. —THE EDITORS 


Church and State 


« I was pleased to see the Editorial 
Comment, “Public Funds Are for Public 
Schools,” in the issue of January 7. Too 
few Americans understand the contem- 
porary importance of the historic con- 
stitutional principle of separation of 
Church and State. Too many Protestants 
shrink from the false cry of “bigot,” so 
often hurled at anyone who opposes the 
use of public funds for sectarian pur- | 
poses. 
The whole subject requires continu- 
ing illumination, and I hope that Pres- 
BYTERIAN LIFE will provide additional 
enlightenment in future issues. 


—RosertT A. ROCKHILL 
Fresh Meadows, New York 


More on Healing 


« How good it was to find such an ex- | 
cellent interpretation of spiritual healing 
in the December 10 issue of PRESBYTE- 
RIAN LIFE. 

In 1950 I attended the Great Lakes 
Area Camp Farthest Out and bought a 
copy of The Healing Light, by Agnes 





Sanford (Macalester Park Publishing 
Co.; $2.50). Since that time I have put | 
into practice many of the principles de- | 
scribed so clearly in this book. The re- | 


| sults have often been amazing—similar 
to those described in the article. . . . 


All these things about the whole hu- 
man being are precious. All must be 
developed, in proper proportion, and | 
with close attention to the needs of | 
the individual. 


YOUR PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGES—small in | 
size, strong in academic competence, 

soundly oriented in Christian princi- | 
ples, and deeply conscious of the rights | 
and duties of the individual in society | 
— provide the kind of education that | 
mects the needs of the whole human 

being. 


For information about Presbyterian 
colleges near you, write: 


BOARD OF 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


Division of Higher Education 


Li 


| at very nominal cost, and are sponsored 





808 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


| College. 


A foundation has recently underwrit- | 
ten the work of Mrs. Sanford (daughter | 
of Presbyterian U.S. missionaries to 
China) and her husband, the Reverend 
Edgar L. Sanford, Episcopal minister. 
They are now conducting a School of 
Pastoral Care, a series of four-day and 
ten-day conferences for ministers on 
spiritual healing. These conferences are 
open to ministers of all denominations 


by some of the top leaders of the Episco- 
pal and other Churches, by at least 
three medical doctors, and by Catherine 
Marshall. (For information, write to 
School of Pastoral Care, Mill Road, 
Westboro, Massachusetts. ) 

—W. WINSTON THOMAS 


Minister, The Mundy Presbyterian Church 
Swartz Creek, Michigan | 


The Clearing House 

« The University Community Presbyte- | 
rian Church, College, Alaska, needs 100 | 
used copies of The Hymnal. Any church 
wishing to donate hymnals should cor- 
respond with Zelda Eidem, Box 267, 
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MORE BIBLES 
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That’s what American Bible 
Society Annuities Mean 


In the midst of political and economic 
uncertainties and spreading tensions, the 
world grows hungry for unchanging, peace- 
bringing, spiritual truths. There is great 
need for the Scriptures everywhere—in 
Korea, Japan, Formosa, Hong Kong, 
Africa, South America, here at home, and 
for our own armed forces. 


You can grasp this golden opportunity 
—and help yourself at the same time— 
by purchasing an American Bible Society 
Annuity Agreement. Under this great Chris- 
tian Plan you receive financial security— 
a regular, generous, partially tax-exempt 
income which never varies even when 
times are bad—at 
the same time you 
help spread the 
Word of God. DOUBLE-PROTECTION 

an _ RESERVES 


a - 
; Learn how this remarkable 
Christian Plan, which is doing 
so much for the world, can be- 
come a very advantageous 

Life Plan for you! 
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| 450 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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| booklet PLB-26, entitled ‘‘A Gift That Lives.” 
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THE COVER shows us the warm 
and strikingly handsome interior 
of the Presbyterian Church in 
New Castle, Delaware, one of the 
seven original congregations which 
formed the Church’s first presbytery 
250 years ago. On the traditional 
covered pulpit is the colonial 
preacher's timepiece—a large hour- 
glass. For more about historic New 
Castle church, see page 13. 


Sara Perkins has done a lot of 
traveling since her release. First 
she came from Hong Kong to 
Charleston for a deserved rest, with 
stopovers at San Francisco and New 
York. Last month she went to Cuba 
for a two-week evangelism cam- 
paign. And now she is on the West 
Coast again, telling church people 
about My 4% Years in a Chinese 
Communist Prison, page 8. She 
says, “Time goes so fast. I've done 
more—so it seems—in the few months 
I've been home than I did in the 
whole four and a half years.” 


Alice Maloney (above), author of 
New Trails for Indian Americans, 
page 14, is associate secretary in 
charge of Indian work for the 
Town and Country Department of 
the Board of National Missions of 
the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 
This is a mighty long title for a 
busy woman. The Dakota tribe of 
Indian Americans—one of thirty in 
fifteen states that Alice helps to 
serve—has a better and shorter title. 
The Dakotas have made her an 
honorary tribe member and have 
named her Waste Win, which is 


Dakota for “Good Lady.” 


Russell Stevenson, who wrote 
They're Becoming People Again, 
page 18, is director for Asia and 
non-European areas of Church 
World Service. 
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MEDITATION 


By George T. Peters 





This We Believe 
IV. Fellowship of the Holy Spirit 


And [Paul] said to them, “Did you re- 
ceive the Holy Spirit when you be- 
lieved?” And they said, “No, we have 
never even heard that there is a Holy 
Spirit.” (Acts 19:2) 


fps words might well be written 
over the portals of many a Christian 
home and many a Christian church. Our 
understanding of the Holy Spirit may 
not be as completely lacking as it was 
with those to whom Paul spoke, it is 
true. We, at least, have heard of the 
Holy Spirit. We know something of Jesus 
Christ—he lived among us in the form 
and fashion of a man; we can read the 
record. God the Father has revealed 
himself to us in myriad ways. But the 
Holy Spirit-who and what is the Holy 
Spirit? 

The word spirit is a bafflement, for 
as it is used today, it is as vague as a 
fog. What are we talking about? Is it 
something which the ordinary mind can- 
not grasp, which defies definition, which 
makes Christianity a dark, mysterious 
thing, confusing and not very relevant 
to common, everyday experience? Why 
not just believe in God and try to follow 
Jesus Christ? Isn’t that enough to ask of 
a believer? 

Well, let’s get to the heart of the 
matter by saying that the doctrine of 
the Holy Spirit is not just an idea 
dreamed up by the early Christians or 
by theologians in later generations. It 
is not just an unnecessary correlate to be 
accepted or rejected according to the 
whim of the individual. It is a vital part 
of Christian faith. 

Those early Christians believed, as do 
we, in God the Creator—the world and 
all creation had not come into being by 
accident. But now this same God had 
appeared in the flesh, had walked the 
familiar hills and valleys, and had dem- 
onstrated by what he was, what he said, 
what he did, and above all, by his rising 
from the dead, that he was unlike any 
other who had ever lived. Men believed 
him to be truly the Son of God. But 
before his crucifixion he had said some- 
thing which at the time was hard to un- 
derstand. He had said, “I have yet many 
things to say to you, but you cannot bear 
them now. When the Spirit of truth 
comes, he will guide you into all the 
truth... . It is to your advantage that 


I go away, for if I do not go away, th 
Counselor will not come to you; but 
I go, I will send him to you. . . . 
the Counselor, the Holy Spirit, who 
the Father will send in my name, he w 
teach you all things, and bring to 
remembrance all that I have said to you. 
There it was, from the lips of th 
Master himself—the Counselor, the Hoh 


stand. They did not, as a matter of fa 
until Pentecost. On that day some thre 
thousand souls were visited by and re 
ceived the Holy Spirit. They became 
changed men—converted, transformed, 
articulate, daring, committed men. 

Now Christ was no longer with then 
in the flesh. They could no longer g 
to him with every question, depend up 
on him for strength and wisdom and 
understanding. They were now on their 
own in the midst of a hostile world—and 
yet not alone, for the Holy Spirit was 
in them and in their midst. It was a 
Christ had promised—the Holy Spirit, 
the Counselor, the active presence of 
God, was in their lives to enable them 
to do what they would never have 
dreamed of doing on their own. They 
were infused with boldness, enthusiasm, 
and confidence born of God—and the 
world has never been the same since. 
They went forward, drawing upon re 
sources of wisdom and truth and spir- 
itual power far beyond all that they 
possessed in themselves. The triumphs 
were not theirs but God’s. The Holy 
Spirit was at work. 


We begin to see why the doctrine of 
the Holy Spirit is as much a part of the 
Christian faith as the doctrine of God 
the Father, and Jesus Christ the Son. 
Our understanding is not complete un- 
til we have begun to understand that 
God manifests himself in three essential 
ways—as Creator, as Savior, as Guiding 
Spirit. 

But, someone says, you believe then 
not in one God but in three—God the 
Father, God the Son, and God the Holy 
Spirit. And we mu8t answer, “We be- 
lieve in one God.” But God is not limited 
as we are by time and space. He reveals 
himself in differing ways, when and how 
he chooses. There is nothing contradic- 
tory in this. We see it in some partial 
ways in our human understanding. We 
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can never comprehend it fully, but here 
is an attempt: 

Dr. John Doe is president of State 
College. As such, he is a man elected 
by the board of trustees to exercise the 
privileges, responsibilities, and duties of 
that office. But he is not just a college 
president. He is at one and the same 
time the husband of Mrs. Doe; and as 
such, he is, in a sense, another man. 
But he is also the father of John Doe, Jr., 
and the grandfather of two grandchil- 
dren. And again, he is the man his 
friends know on the golf course. So here 
in this one man are several overlapping 
but very different aspects of the same 
personality. To State College. he is the 
president; to one he is “my husband”; 
to another “dad”; to two more he is 
“grandfather”; and to dozens of friends 
he is Jack. True, he is not all of these 
personalities to everyone, but the fact 
that he is different men while being the 
same man ought to give us some insight 
into this difficult vet simple doctrine we 
are trving to explain. 


What we take for granted in a human 
personality ought not to be impossible 
for us to conceive as regards the divine 
personality of God. God is the Creator 
of the universe and the Father of all 
mankind. As Creator and Father of the 
race, no one has looked upon his face. 
But he clothed himself in flesh, identi- 
fied himself with our human situation, 


and in the person of Jesus Christ walked 


the very ground we tread. But Christ 
is no longer with us in the flesh. That 
being so, this same God, this same Christ. 
comes to us as the Holy Spirit. So do 
we worship him—Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit—-one God, Creator, Savior, and 
Comforter. 


The Holy Spirit is, first, the inter- 
preter of Christ. How often we have 
wanted to know what Christ would do 
or what Christ would have us do in a 
given situation. If we are honest and 
sincere in our concern, we will search 
the Gospels and seek to discern his 
mind. But Christ did not lay down a set 
of rules and regulations covering every 
possibility. He did not give us five easy 
steps for happy living, or a compendium 
of simple laws for every situation. Had 
he done so, they would have been hope- 
lessly outmoded. The world in which 
he lived knew nothing of atom bombs, 
assembly lines, and stock markets. He 
spoke to the raw stuff of human nature 
which was the same then as now, and 
all the ages since have not found him in 
error at a single point. Still, our decisions 
are difficult, our opinions complicated 
by a crazy network of conflicting au- 
thorities. What is the mind of Christ for 
business? How can we know what is 
right in this peril-fraunght age which 
breathes the very dust of atomic fission? 
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What of all the personal decisions we 
must make in the daily round? Who can 
help? Who can guide us and lead us, 
not to the expedient but to the true? 
“The Counselor, the Holy Spirit, whom 
the Father will send in my name, he will 
teach you all things.” 

Then, too, the Holy Spirit verifies 
Christ in human experience. Two thou- 
sand vears have come and gone since 
Jesus walked the earth. Two thousand 
years is a long timé by any human 
standard. How is it that a man who was 
known to his fellows for a space of not 
longer than three years can go on and 
on haunting the conscience of the cen- 
turies? How is it that the race of men, 
far from having forgotten him, has never 
in those twenty centuries been more 
acutely aware of its need of him than 
now? The further we get from him in 
point of time, the closer we get to him 
in experience. His insights into our char- 
acter are being reaffirmed by psvchiatry. 
Some scientists hold that his miracles 
were the result of his mastery of spiritual 
and physical laws which we are only 
now beginning to perceive. 

A great military leader at the cere- 
mony of surrender after the last great 
war said, “We have had our last chance. 
It must be of the Spirit if we are to 
save the flesh.” These last ten years 
have only reaffirmed that appraisal and 
brought us to the realization, however 
dim, that we must either follow Christ 
or perish in the dusty rubble of our 
obliterated cities. The Holy Spirit is at 
work among us, verifying the mind and 
message of Jesus Christ. We must be 
sensitive to his approaches if we are to 
live on any terms. 

The Holy Spirit is our Comforter. In 
the hours of strain which come inevitably 
to each of us, in times of defeat and dis- 
appointment, in times of anguish, when 
we are tempted bevond the limits of our 
own strength, it is the Holy Spirit 
which comes to dwell with us and make 
us what we simply could not or would 
not be of ourselves. 


I have talked to many people who 
were passing through some dark valley. 
I’ve seen them look up and say, “I seem 
to have received strength from some- 
where for this. I didn’t know I had it 
in me.” And they knew that they didn't 
have it in them—it came from outside 
themselves, If anyone had asked them, 
“If the worst possibility that you can 
think of were to come to pass, could 
you bear up?” they would have said 
(what we no doubt would say), “No, I 
honestly don’t think I could.” But in the 
midst of the ordeal, they did not crum- 
ple but were held up by a strength not 
their own. 


Then, too, we are to understand that 
the Holv Spirit is our Inspirer—the One 


who takes the words and the life of 
Christ and makes them come alive in 
our lives. He inspires us with boldness 
to witness for the truth as he took the 
weak and cowardly Peter and made him 
into the fearless apostle, proclaiming the 
truth on every street corner, enduring 
prison, and at the last giving his life 
rather than compromise his conviction. 
It is the Spirit that took hold of Martin 
Niemoller when Germany needed a wit- 
ness to laugh in the face of Hitler. A 
friend, commiserating with Niemoller’s 
father on the sorrow of having a son 
in prison, heard the old man reply, “Far 
worse if God needed a witness and our 
Martin did not respond.” Just so does 
God need witnesses to truth and free- 
dom now, and the Holy Spirit calls them. 


Several years ago two women came 
from the Orient to go about Presbyte- 
rian churches to tell us what Christ had 
done for them. Mrs. Uemura was the 
first Japanese woman permitted to leave 
Japan after the war. Dr. Llano came 
from the Philippines. These two came 
to America separately and met for the 
first time at breakfast one morning. 
When Dr. Llano saw Mrs, Uemura, vi- 
sions of her own country, hospital, home 
and family, all devastated by the Jap- 
anese, came before her; and she couldn't 
say a word. 

“I just couldn't speak to my enemy,” 
she related afterward. 

The second morning there was a 
knock on her door. Outside stood Mrs. 
Uemura. With bowed head she said, 
“Can you forgive me for what my people 
did to you and your people? Will you 
go to breakfast with me?” Then they 
both dropped to their knees. Afterward 
thev washed their faces—for they had 
been weeping—and went to breakfast. 
The Holy Spirit had descended to fill 
each of those women, reminding them 
of their Lord and Savior. who said, “Love 
vour enemies, pray for those who per- 
secute you.” 


That is not easy. Indeed, nothing that 
Jesus requires of us—going the second 
mile, denying ourselves, taking up a 
cross, following him—none of this is easv. 
It doesn't come naturally. And we won't 
do it—we won't be loving and forgiving 
and compassionate and _ self-denving— 
until and unless the Holy Spirit dwells 
in us. But when that happens, we are 
no longer what we once were, but new 
creatures, transformed men and women. 
And until then we may revere Christ, 
nod in agreement at what he said, call 
ourselves by his name—Christians. But 
we shall not know him really or be 
known of him until to the question of 
Paul—“Did you receive the Holy Spirit 
when vou believed?”—we can answer, 
“Yes, we have received the Holy 
Spirit.” 








MY 4% YEARS 
IN A CHINESE 
COMMUNIST PRISON 


The faith and courage of a Christian nurse brushed away the Bamboo 


Curtain after almost five years of confinement under China’s Reds 


By Sara E. Perkins 


with photographs by Henry L. McCorkle 


Late in the evening of March 2, 1951, Sara E. Perkins, 
R.N., a China missionary of the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 
since 1926, was awakened in her room by Communists with 
drawn guns. Her work as a nurse in a southern China hos- 
pital had ended with her arrest as a “spy and saboteur.” 

Miss Perkins, then fifty-nine, and the others arrested with 
her were herded into the mission chapel where they were 
kept in the cold until the next afternoon. Then followed 
two months of confinement at the hospital. 

On April 30, Miss Perkins was told by her captors that 
she was to be taken to the city of Canton “for a week.” 
Instead, she was taken to the provincial city of Ku Kong, 
where she was kept in prison for eight and a half months. 
On Januarly 19, 1952, she was finally moved to Canton, 
where she was imprisoned for forty-four months. Of her 
more than four and a half vears under guard in a foreign 
land, twenty-eight and a half months were spent in solitary 
confinement. She was in prison fourteen months and two 
days before she was first questioned about her “crimes.” 

On September 11, 1955, the blue-eved, gray-haired nurse 
from Charleston, South Carolina, was taken to court in 
Canton for a hearing. When number 30405—she was given 
this means of identification in 1953—returned to her cell, 
she asked her guard when she was to be released. 

“You'll go when I tell vou to go,” he said. On the morn- 
ing of September 20 she was told she was being deported 
that day to Hong Kong. The Communists made sure all her 
properts vas returned to her. They changed her Chinese 
currency to Hong Kong funds. returned her U.S. money, 
and released her. Pale but well, she crossed the border 
to freedom (see P.L., Oct. 29, °55) 

“What is the first thing vou want to do?” a Hong Kong 
reporter asked her. “I want to go toa Christian church and 
give thanks on my knees for God’s goodness and mercy.” 


And she did. “The months I spent in prison filled two inm- 
portant purposes,” Sara Perkins said later. “They served as 
a discipline for me, and they showed my captors the kind of 
spiritual support a Christian has in crises.” In the following 
article Miss Perkins tells about some of her experiences in 
prison and how faith in God helped her keep strong. She is 
one of a handful of people in the world released by the Com- 
munists without signing any “confession.”"—THe Eprrors 


HEN youre an active person, the worst thing in 

the world to have happen is to be all cooped up. 

And that’s exactly what did happen to me that 
cold night in early March of 1951. 

At first I was mighty upset about my arrest. I had given 
most of my grownup life to the Chinese people, and look 
what they were giving me in my old age. The whole busi- 
ness just didn’t sit well at all, But after many months 
by myself in prison, I knew that this attitude was wrong. 
After all, our Lord came to his own people and was not 
even recognized by them. And after the great things he 
did for the world, he was nailed to the cross. 

Who was I to complain and fret? That's part of the trouble 
with us. We talk a lot about believing in Christ, but we 
don’t apply the trust we claim to have in him. 

Relatively speaking, we Americans were treated well by 
the Chinese Communists. This is especially true of the 
women who managed to stay healthy. With the men it 
was probably different at times. And what I suspect hap- 
pened to the Chinese men prisoners didn't happen to 
American men, as far as I know. 
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The author served in China for twenty-six years. 


I was in prison in three places, The longest period— 
forty-four months—was in the southern China city of Can- 
ton. Our buildings, called the Fa Ting, held about a thou- 
sand people normally and were located just outside the 
city limits. Sections were set aside for women, and that’s 
where I was. 

The women’s section of my building had sixteen cells 
-eight on each side of a narrow hallway. Outside the hall 
was a large iron gate. Inside were heavy doors—usually 
barred and locked—leading into the cells. 

My cell was about twelve feet long by six and a half 
feet wide. I know every inch of it—every crack and every 
smudge. And it seems to me I walked at least a couple 
of thousand miles in it. 

The rooms were quite high—the ceiling was about fifteen 
feet high at the door. There were two windows, both 
heavily barred. One opened to the outside about two feet 
above my head. The window opening on the hallway was 
round and set even higher. A single bare bulb set in the 
ceiling gave the room light. I was in solitary confinement 
in this room and others similar to it for more than two years. 
But I could stand in that prison and realize that no power 
on earth could imprison my spirit, no power on earth could 
imprison Christ and keep him from coming through those 
bars. Seemingly I was alone, But I wasn't. 

My average day started out at six in the morning. The 
call of the prison guard, “Chi chuang (‘arise from bed’),” 
would sound through the corridors, and we _ prisoners 
would get up in the dark, thankful that one more day was 
a thing of the past. I would throw on my padded Chinese 
coat, ready to leave for the bathroom when I was called 
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by a prison trusty. If the cells were crowded, there was 
frequently a long delay because we had to go cell by cell. 

That trip over, I would return to the cell and take a 
sponge bath in the cold water I was able to bring back 
from my journey. At first, bathing in cold water was a 
rather terrible experience. But through God’s help, I grew 
to like it—even in the winter—because of the invigorating 
reaction. Last summer, when the Communists knew I was 
coming out, I used to get hot water three times a week. 
But the first chance I had to use it, I really didn’t enjoy it, 
because I missed the afterglow of the cold bath. 

After the dressing came breakfast, sometime between 
nine and nine thirty. I never was sure what time it was 
between the guards’ calls because I didn’t have a watch. 
The food for this first of two meals was usually rice and 
vegetables, which I ate with chopsticks, having nothing 
else. I ate slowly to fill up time until around ten, when there 
was a scheduled occupation—setting-up exercises. This was 
required throughout the entire nation by the Communists. 
Music and the voice of the exercise leader blasted out 
over a loudspeaker outside my building. The Communists 
had pasted pictures of the exercises required on the door 
in my cell. 

Following this came a period of Scripture recitation, 
meditation, and praver, during which I paced the length 
of my room. I found I could best concentrate while I was 
walking. Sometimes I would spend a short time reading 
a Chinese newspaper, if the prison trusty had allowed me to 
have the paper that day. 

Another call came at noon, announcing the prison siesta 
from twelve to one thirty. I lay down, as I did everv day, 
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even though I wasn’t tired. Then I would busy myself with 
sewing, or Chinese study, or any other activity I could 
devise, until the evening meal came. I was usually more 
than glad to see the food because by that time I was good 
and hungry. When dark came, I went to bed to avoid both 
the cold and mosquitoes. This must have been a concession 
to my age, because I found out that most of the other pris- 


oners were made to sit up to nine. 


Most of the time my bed consisted of several boards on 
a couple of sawhorses, and my mattress, a folded Chinese 
quilt. But I almost always managed to sleep well. In the 
months when I had more than two cellmates, 
sleep on the floor. I had five regular cellmates during the 
four and a half years, but none of them stayed longer than 
five months. My longest stretch of solitary was ten months. 

For most of my fifty-four months in prison, I had 
only two meals a day. I ate rice, and rice, and more rice. 
but the food was usually sufficient. The Communists re- 
quired the prisoners to eat everything on their plates. 

One day the vegetables were filled with pepper. It was 
terrible. I said to myself, “I won't eat this stuff.” I called 


for the trusty 


returned to me. Then I was really indignant—I was just 
boiling inside. I walked so fast up and down in that little 
cell that I might well have become dizzy. 

But Jesus suddenly was in that room with me. It was as 
if herhad said, “Peace be unto you.” I was so startled I 
stopped dead in my tracks. I picked up that bow] of food 
and thought, “I'll eat it for the Lord even if it kills me.” 
I ate the food. It was absolutely pepperless. There was 
simply no taste to it at all. Have miracles ceased? Not on 


your life 


As most Americans know, some Chinese eat food that 
seems queer to us. Three times I was given dog meat and 
other strange items to eat, but I managed to get rid of 


these things in one way or another. 


Once my platter was handed through the door with 


something else. It was a spider about 
three inches in diameter. It was definitely 
dead, and must have been preserved, 
because its legs were spread out over 


the rest of the If it had 
cooked, it would have been shriveled up. 


food been 
The woman who handed me the platter 
gave me a queer look—and I gave her 
one back. That was one morsel of food 
that I had no qualms about putting down 
the toilet. I had never heard of or seen 
Chinese eating spiders. 

Before my meals I always said grace 
Once a prisoner saw me saving grace 
before mv cell door was closed. “What's 
the American woman doing?” she asked 
She's giving thanks to her God 
for the food 


One, 


a trusty 
’ the trusty said. The pris- 
trving to get on the right side of 
the Communists, shrugged her shoulders 


ind said, “What nonsense.” 


That kind of attitude was typical. In 


prison an American was just like a caged 
animal. Everybody treated Americans in 
t contemptuous way. One afternoon in 
Canton two yvoung Communist women 


thes 


rite rm 


vere in their late teens—dropped 


cell to see the American 
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and sent it out. In a few minutes it was 










curiosity. They apparently were on a sightseeing trip aroy 
the prison. After a few minutes of questioning me aby 
my reading and the way I was learning Chinese characte, 
one of the girls picked up a book in English which I 
pened to have at the time. She began thumbing through it 
if she knew all about the language. I couldn't help but s 
—the book was upside down. 


At first I was desperate for occupations. When I didy 


we used to 


on the sand. 














have things to read or any writing materials, I used to quo 
all the Scripture I could remember, I made up a collecti 
of hymn tunes—in many cases I couldn’t remember tit 
or words, but I could whistle. My complete collection 

one time totaled 125. Many times I used the whistling, 
hymns to make the other Americans know that I was sti 
alive and kicking. I used to whistle walking through th 
hall to the bathroom in the hope that some Chinese Christix 
might hear and take courage. I also used to like to dram, 
tize Bible stories. 

One of my first writing instruments was an old battered 
basin I found discarded in the courtyard at Ku Kong. 
asked the guard if I could take it with me and fill it with 
sand. I was allowed to do this. I used some of the wate 
I brought back with me in the morning to wet down the 
sand. Then I amused myself by writing Chinese character 


This period in Ku Kong was the easiest because I wa 
then with two other Americans. When we were allowed ty 
walk in the courtyard, we picked up odd pieces of dis 
carded bamboo stripping, bits of broken pottery, an/ 
colored stones. We made a game of “pick-up-sticks” from 
the bamboo strips, and notched the stones and crockery for 


dominoes. By lettering on other pieces of bamboo, we made 


an anagram set. And by using the bits of stone with som 
black thread, we managed to play Chinese checkers. 
At Canton, I was given pencil and paper. Among other 


things I translated the Gospel of John four times fron 


Miss Perkins began her career in China 
as a music teacher in Shanghai. Here 
a 1926 photo shows her in a ricksha. 


English into Chinese. Most of the literature the Communists 


gave me was their own propaganda. But 
they did give me Shakespeare and 
Dickens to read. I was especially grate. 
ful for A Tale of Two Cities. That book 
of courage was given me as an answet 
to my prayers. The only current Ameri- 
can literature I received was outdated 
copies of a newspaper called the Daily 
Worker. 

What impressed me most during my 
twenty-eight months in solitary confine- 
ment was the power of God. We can 
tune in on him and have him right by 
our side. Many times in -that prison | 
was up against it. And never once did 
he fail to answer my needs. These needs 
were simple and personal—you dont 
have much else in solitary—but my 
prayers were answered. 

One of my needs was the desire for 
the Scriptures, My Bible was taken from 
me two days after ] was arrested. But 
with God’s help I was able to find the 
Bible without anybody else helping me. 
And I was able to memorize enough 
Scripture—let me tell you, it went inte 
my head like greased lightning—to keep 
me going eight days without repeating. 
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After my Bible was “borrowed” from me at the hospital 
two days after I was arrested, I wondered how I could find 
the Scriptures again. Then, one day, I was allowed to go 
back to my old room to get some clothes. In the room I 
found four Gospels of John which I took with me. I had 
read my Bible in the open. I made sure I didn’t do the 
same thing with the Gospels. I did manage, however, to 
get three of the four copies to my friends before we were 
moved off to cells in Ku Kong. 

At Ku Kong, I was able to keep the booklet of John for 
some time before the Communists discovered it and took 
it away from me. In the beginning of my confinement there 
{ had a small flashlight. At night when everybody was 
quiet, I used to huddle up underneath my quilt and memo- 
rize verses, using the flashlight. But the Communists, in 
one of their fairly regular “surprise” inspections, removed 
the book of John. 


Another opportunity 

Months later, when we were moved to the Canton prison, 
God gave me another opportunity. After the entrance ex- 
amination at the prison—the Communists everywhere think 
you are going to commit suicide, so they take away bobby 
pins, stockings, and anything else that you might even 
possibly use to injure yourself—I was taken into a room with 
a young Communist. He was busy checking over the ma- 
terial that I had brought with me. I took a fast look at the 
contents of the table. Sure enough, I saw my Gospel of John. 

I engaged the young man in conversation and maneuvered 
myself around so I could reach the Gospel. Somehow or 
other I also managed to get it and put it back into the bag- 
gage which had already been examined. 

This time I was extremely careful. If I had a roommate, 
I'd go weeks without using my portion of the Bible. When 
I was in solitary, I worked hard to get each verse in my 
head. And I also began to copy John from book and memory 
(when I couldn’t use the book). 

After one of my periods of solitary, I felt fairly confident 
that I knew the Gospel of John. At about this time I received 
another Chinese roommate. My problem then was how to 
get rid of the booklet without the roommate knowing. 

Following much thought about this problem, I had my 
answer. At night when I went to bed, I would slip the 
Gospel under the quilt from’ its hiding place under the 
top of my bag. I also would take the top to a thermos 
bottle I owned. In it would be a bit of water. Under my 
mosquito net, after my roommate was asleep, I would 
soak four or five pages of the Gospel each night. Then 
I would tear the wet pages silently, rolling them into tiny 
pellets. The pellets I would press into my soap dish before 
I went to the bathroom. Then I'd throw them down the 
toilet. It took me about two weeks. 

When I was in the Canton prison in December of 1953, 
I developed an infection in one of my ears which turned 
into a draining abscess. I was taken to the prison doctor 
several times for treatment. This care helped; but whenever 
I started to get a bit better, the doctor would ease off the 
treatment, and I'd get worse. I also wasn’t sure what he 
was giving me, so I stopped going to him. 

Since my ear was still draining, my main problem was 
conserving materials for use in the ear. I was given a bit of 
cotton by the doctor and later had some from my stored 
baggage, but when this began to dwindle, I said, “Lord, 
please keep your eye on that cotton.” And he not only kept 
his eye on the cotton that I had, but he sent me some that 
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Miss Sara shows her sister Gertrude one of the dresses 
she wore in prison. She patched it some twenty times. 


I had never dreamed of getting—and through someone who 
didn’t know my need. 

When my supply was almost gone, a trusty came to me 
with a whole bunch of swabs. There were perhaps about ten, 
but it seemed like a bunch to me. I could hardly believe it 
—swabs instead of cotton. When I got down to two left, the 
trusty came back. This time I received a whole package of 
swabs in a sterile container. By the time I reached the end 
of this supply, my ear was perfectly clear. It had been 
draining for almost one year. People today talk a lot about 
faith healing. There’s no question in my mind. 


A missing name 

During my first period of solitary confinement in the Ku 
Kong prison, I was sitting trying to think of the new 
married name of a friend in the States. For several weeks 
this missing name had haunted me. I absolutely could not 
remember it. 

Then I said softly, “Lord, I wish I could remember that 
name.” To my utter astonishment, he spoke to me and said, 
“Bank.” I thought to myself, “Mercy, am I crazy? Did I 
actually hear that?” Two and a half years later, when I 
heard from my sister for the first time since 1951, she said, 
“Your friend’s new name is Bank.” 

I know that it was the result of prayer that I was always 
given strength to answer the truth to the charges which the 
Communists made against me. 

I was questioned at least five times, all in the Canton 
prison. The first time was more than fourteen months after 
I had been arrested. The Communists work in strange ways. 

The prison interrogation section was a long row of rooms 


il 








across from my cell block. I was alternated from room to 
room and never faced the same questioner twice. The Com- 
munist official usually sat in a chair while I was made to 
sit on a small stool facing him. Usually there was an armed 
guard in the room. 

Of course, they threatened to kill me. Their argument 
went like this: “If you'll tell on the others, we will treat you 
well. But if you don’t, we may shoot you, or treat you very 
badly. We can be very mean to those we hate.” 

But I straightened them out right from the beginning. 
They had been keeping me waiting for more than a year 
to talk. I told them, “You can shoot me today, but I will 
still tell the truth. And you can promise to let me go home 
to the United States tomorrow, and I will still tell vou 
the truth.” I was not guilty of anything, and all of them 
knew it. 


In cahoots with Marshall 

At one of the later sessions they accused me of being a 
close acquaintance of—and apparently in cahoots with— 
General George Marshall and General Joseph Stilwell. 
knew about General Marshall because their papers always 
made such a big fuss about the Marshall Plan, but I couldn't 
for the life of me remember who General Stilwell was. My 
questioner really began to rake me over the coals when I 
said I didn’t know whom he was talking about. 

Then I noticed that there was another Communist officer 
in the room. He was in the opposite corner with his hands 
over his face. He seemed to be trying to hide smiles. This 
reassured me. He knew perfectly well how silly all the 
questions were. 

At other times they produced papers they said were 
signed by other American prisoners. This, I guess, was an 
effort to impress me with the fact that the others were sign- 
ing confessions. They also produced sheaves of what they 
said was material evidence against me. This was so childish 
that even a baby could have proved the papers worthless. 

Under these conditions, I suppose some people might 
think me crazy to tell the truth—when a lie might have sent 
me out of prison. But I was not depending on lies but on 
God to free me. And God never works by lies. 

Most of the time they were fairly patient and explained, 
“You're not being submissive.” I told them that if being sub- 
missive meant not telling the truth, then I certainly wasn't 
being submissive. Once they sent me back to prison for a 
year and a half to “reconsider.” I guess they really didn't 
like the short talk I was giving them 

When I went into prison, I had the feeling that nothing 
lay ahead but bonds and suffering. When I prayed for a solu- 
tion to this desperate situation, these words of Jesus would 
come to me: “Except a kernel of wheat fall into the ground 
and die, it abideth alone: but if it die, it bringeth forth much 
fruit.” That verse came over and over again to my mind. 
At first I took it for literal death, but I knew afterward that it 
referred to my inner self. God had to lead me so that I could 
truly say from my heart, “Not my will but Thine be done.” 

Through the long months I continued to pray that God's 
will might be for my release and freedom. Once | decided 
on a day when I was going to leave that prison. I thought I 
had sufficient faith. I washed my clothes and packed my 
suitcase and waited for someone to come. 

That night about eleven, three men came to my cell. 


thought, joyously, “They've come.” But they hadn't. They 


had come to the cell only to get a bucket. I needed to con- 


tinue to grow in faith 
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One morning much later, I was alone in my cubicle 
nothing to do. I wondered how I would manage to get a 
the hours of that day. I thought, “I'll tell myself some Bi 
stories, and when I've finished, I'll see if I can repeat the 
in Chinese.” For no particular reason I began with the 
Testament story of Abraham. 

I never finished that story, and I didn’t tell any ot 
When I got to the place where God promised Abraham 
son, I suddenly realized that God was answering my 
prayers. If you remember the story, Abraham and Sarah 
his wife, were promised a son but did not receive the c i 
for twenty-five years—when both of them were very 
Abraham’s faith had to be tested through a long period. 
And when his faith was answered, it was in the form of4 
miracle, for Sarah was far past the time to conceive. 

When this whole idea flashed in my mind, I knew I had 
the answer to my prayer. The peace of God which passe 
all understanding came to me and was with me from that 
time on. 


The outside world 

From March of 1951 to August of 1954, I had no direg 
communication with the outside world. In late June of 1954 
I was allowed to write my first letter, which I sent to my 
sister in Charleston. In August I was given a letter from my 
sister, and in late December, I received a package from 
her. The very day it came, the weather turned colder than 
it had been for months, and I rejoiced greatly that the warm 
clothing I needed arrived in time. 

Early in 1955, there were hints in the Communist press 
that the Chinese might be willing to let the Americans go. 
At the end of February, I was allowed an exercise period 
in the prison courtyard. In March we received hot water- 
in July, three meals a day. 

On September 11, I was taken from my cell and escorted 
to a courtroom in Canton. The place was well filled with 
officials, guards, and spectators. It looked like a full church 
on Sunday morning. There was a judge with two assistants. 
The trial lasted thirty minutes, and everybody was ex- 
tremely polite. 

I believe I was charged with three “crimes.” They were: 
improper attitude toward the Chinese; espionage; and or- 
ganizing hospital nurses against the Communists. I was 
given absolutely no chance to defend or exonerate myself. 
I stood in silence as the judge read my “sentence”—it was 
immediate deportation. My reaction was one of complete 
joy. 

Since coming home I have read a thought like this in 
one of J. B. Phillips’s books: “I would very earnestly ask you 
to check your conception of Christ—the image of him which 
as a Christian you hold in your mind—with the actual re- 
vealed person who can be seen and studied in action in 
the pages of the Gospel.” This was exactly what I was 
doing the whole time I was in prison. And I can tell you 
that his personality has comé alive for me as nothing has 
ever done before. 

The Lord has fulfilled his promise of freedom for me- 
freedom from prison, freedom in him, and freedom to wit- 
ness for him whenever he gives me an opportunity and 
wherever he might have me go. . 

I thank God for what he did for me and to me in that 
prison. If that experience might be—in the telling of it- 
the means of turning the eyes of someone to the wonderful 
reality of the living Christ, then I will doubly count those 
long years as a special gift from our He avenly Father. 
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By JAMES W. HOFFMAN 


St De 


In March of 1706, the year that Ben- 
jamin Franklin was born, a group of 
Presbyterian ministers from the Middle 
Colonies met in Philadelphia and or- 
ganized the first presbytery in the New 
World. This association of seven con- 
gregations was the nucleus of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 

At this time the people of the church 
in New Castle, Delaware—one of the 
seven—felt that they were outgrowing 
their house of worship, and talked of 
building another. The following year, 
1707, they erected their new sanctuary. 
That building (shown with a later addi- 
tion in the photograph above) has been 
in continuous use by the congregation 
for two hundred and forty-nine years. 

The history of the church itself goes 
back still farther—back to the days when 
the civilized world spoke of America as 
a “wilderness.” The congregation was 
formed, as a Dutch Reformed church, 
in 1657, just a year short of three cen- 
turies ago. As the influx of English into 
New Castle (then called New Amstel) 
increased, services were held in both 
Dutch and English. After British rule 
in the colonies was consolidated in 1664, 
the transition of New Castle Church 
from Dutch to English became in 
evitable. In 1698 John Wilson, a Scots- 
man, became the first Presbyterian 
minister of the church. 

In 1854 a new brownstone church 
was built. For nearly a hundred vears 
this building was the sanctuary, the 
“old church” remaining in use for mid- 
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Three-centuries-old Presbyterian church, New Castle, Delaware, keeps its eyes and efforts on people and problems of the 1950's. 


week services, Sunday-school classes, 
and the church library. But the build- 
ers who erected the “new church” 
apparently lacked the skill of the crafts- 
men of colonial times. In 1948 the 
brownstone building was condemned, 
while the “old church” stood as sound as 
it had when George Washington was a 
child. In 1951 the congregation tore 
down the church that was less than a 
hundred years old, and moved into the 
one that was almost two hundred and 
fifty. Renovation was planned by archi- 
tect Albert Kruse, a specialist on the 
colonial period, who helped rebuild 
Williamsburg, Virginia. He restored the 
interior to resemble what it must have 
been during British rule. (See cover pic- 
ture of the Reverend Wilbert B. Smith, 
Jr., and congregation.) 

Today the “old church” houses a 
young congregation—60 per cent of the 
adults are between twentv-five and fortv. 
It is a growing congregation, with a 40 
per cent increase in the past five vears. 
It is a devoted congregation—of the 218 
Presbyterian churches in its category of 
size, New Castle stands seventh in per 
capita benevolence giving. 

The first generation of Presbyterians 
in New Castle Church were seamen, 
shipbuilders, and farmers. The ninth 
generation are army airmen, chemists 
who invent synthetic fabrics, a_tele- 
phone company worker. It's a new age 
of men who sit within these walls, but 
it’s the same faith—its vitality undimin- 
ished—with which they come to worship. 
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Robert Pulliam, a Seminole and a Presbyterian, com- 
miles a day to his jet-plane maintenance 
job at Tinker Air Force Base near Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa. He is one of an increasing number of Indians liv- 
ing away from reservations (now estimated at 100,000). 


mutes fifty 


On reservations and off. Indian Americans 


[he Presbyterian mission to Indian 
Americans is rooted deep in the his- 
The Reverend Az- 
iriah Horton blazed the wav when he 
with the 


eastern Long Island in 1742 


torv of this country 


began working Indians of 

The mis- 
sionaries who followed have etched an 
enduring impression on the lives of the 
original Americans and drawn the broad 
outlines of much of the present-day 
vork with 

In 1803 the 


Committee on Missions, taproot of the 


Indians 

just-formed Standing 
present-day Board of National Missions, 
demonstrated its interest in the Indian 
by commissioning Gideon Blackburn to 
‘carry the gospel and the arts of civil- 
ized life” to the Cherokees 
the “Daniel Boone of the Pulpit,” the 
teverend Mr. Blackburn not 
weached but started a fifty-pupil school 


Known us 


only 


4 


another part of 


By Alice Maloney 


and an elementary health program. 
Some thirty vears later, Blackburn's 
successor, Samuel Worcester, made a 
flaming defense of the rights of the In- 
dians who were being deprived of their 
lands and driven west. His protests re- 
sulted in his imprisonment. After his 
release in 1838, he with the 
Cherokees their forced migration west 
of the Mississippi over the infamous 
Trail of While 
translating the Bible into the Cherokee 
a Presbyterian medical doctor, 


shared 


Tears. Worcester was 
tongue 
Thomas S. Williamson, was engaged in 
the task—which lasted for forty years 
of putting Scripture into the language 
of his Dakota charges in what is now 
Minnesota 

In the 1830's another famous medical 
doctor, Marcus Whitman, was launching 
work the Cavuse 


Presbyterian among 


this 


At an outstation clinic of Ganado, Arizona, Mission, an 
Navaho submits stoically to an injection. The physician, D 
J. Robert Lindsay, was formerly on staff of Ganado’s 
Hospital. Nurse Virginia Boardman is stationed at Tselani 


largest Presbyterian Indian missic 


are caught between 


Indians and other small tribes in the 
present State of Washington. This work 
was interrupted in 1847 
Christian Cayuses massacred Dr. and 
Mrs. Whitman and twelve others. 
Henry Spalding, who had gone wes 
with Dr. Whitman, worked with the 
Nez Perce Indians in what is now Idaho 
He brought his Indians not only the 
gospel but also their first apples, pe 
tatoes, agricultural tools, and printing 
press. In time the Nez Perces produced 
Christian leaders of their own who tra’- 
eled from the Canadian border to pres 
ent-day Arizona as missionaries to othet 


WW hen nol 


tribes. . 

In 1851 Post Chaplain A. H. Donald 
son, stationed at Fort Defiance in At 
zona, became interested in and minis 
tered to the Navaho people. Twent! 


vears later Presbyterian foundations 
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Students at Ganado Mission high school, one of three Pres- 
byterian Indian schools, may frequently be found in the 
midst of a dormitory bull-session—like any teen-agers away 
from home. Situated on the Navaho Reservation, Ganado empha- 
sizes evangelism, education, medicine, and community service. 
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Presbyterian minister baptizes a child in the Gila Cross- 
ing Church on Pima Reservation in Arizona. Indian pastors 
and lay evangelists staff reservation’s seven churches, 
hold weekday classes in religion for 500 children. 
About 2,400 of the 7,000 Pima Indians are Presbyterian. 
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INDIAN AMERICANS 


The Church is smoothing the transition 


yesterday and today. 





nthe 
work were laid among the Pimas in southern’ to help Indian Americans combat ig- eight-bed hospital, and a two-hundred- 
now™ Arizona by Dr. Charles Henry Cook. norance and poverty, poor health and pupil school with classes from the 
ani Like Major Donaldson, Dr. Cook began a low standard of living. The box also fourth to twelfth grades. Health statis- 
serving the Indians at his own expense. points up the variety of skills possessed tics alone give mute evidence of the 
wet ™ Later, the work was taken over by the by the 140 missionaries—fifty-eight of need for the mission station. In 1955 
the Church. them, Indian Americans. the life expectancy of a Navaho Indian 
lahe Today Presbyterian missionary work In exploring the need for the present was twenty years; the life expectancy of 
the among Indian Americans is concentrated program, the 75,000 Navahos make a_ the average American was almost sev- 
po@ in Arizona, South Dakota, Oklahoma, good starting point. This is the largest _enty years. To be sure, there are Federal 
iting and Idaho. There are scattered projects tribe in the United States. It occupies government hospitals, doctors, and 
iced ® in California, Oregon, Washington, Ne- a reservation of 25,000 square miles nurses on the Navaho Reservation, but 
Ta\ vada, New Mexico, Colorado, Montana, lying mostly in Arizona and New Mex- not nearly enough to meet the needs. 
res- North Dakota, Minnesota, Wisconsin, ico, with small extensions into Utah and Besides, the Navaho attitude has been 
the and New York. Colorado. Ganado, the largest and best- expressed by one patient. When asked 
The statistics in the box on page 16 known Presbyterian mission among In- why he went toa mission hospital, where 
ald- @ indicate that now, as in the past, the dians, is on the Arizona part of the he was expected to pay something, in- 
Ari @ Presbyterian Church gives much atten- Reservation, almost due west of Window _ stead of to a government institution pro- 
nis ® tion to evangelism and development of — Rock, headquarters of the Navaho Tribal viding free care, he answered: “Same 
nti Indian churches (and Sunday church Council and of the Federal government medicine, same beds, different hands.” 
ons schools). But the figures, too, show that regional offices. Education statistics also bear witness 
J we have not neglected our responsibility Ganado has a church, an eighty- to the need for the program at Ganado. 
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According to the 1950 census, 57 per 
cent of Navaho men and women twenty- 
five years of age and older had not com- 
pleted even one year of school. Of the 
21,270 adults, only twenty-five had had 
four or more years of college. Until the 
fall of 1954, about half of the Navaho 
children between the ages of six and 
eighteen were not in school. 

The Federal government finally suc- 
ceeded last fall in providing educational 
facilities for practically all Indian young- 
sters not already in school. For the Nava- 
hos, this was done by setting up trailer 
and quonset-hut schools on the reser- 
vation, opening dormitories in off-reser- 
vation towns for Indian children who 
could attend local public schools, and 
expanding the facilities of existing 
The new schools in isolated 
communities on the reservation offer 
new opportunities for Christian educa- 
tion. One missionary couple at Kayenta 
makes a hundred-mile round trip over 
an extremely rough trail to bring re- 
ligious training and service to the chil- 
dren (all Presbyterian) in several of 


schools. 


these schools. 


Churches lend hand 

The stepped-up off-reservation pro- 
gram is also taxing the resources of 
several small Presbyterian churches. For 
instance, Indian children from the reser- 
vation near Tuba City, Arizona, are 
attending school in Richfield, Utah. The 
Presbyterian church there, with forty- 
nine members, was asked to provide 
Sunday school, church, and an evening 
program for the 102 Presbyterian In- 
dian youngsters. At Brigham City, Utah, 
the eighty-four-member Presbyterian 
congregation has welcomed almost 
three hundred Indian pupils from the 
Intermountain School, which is con- 
ducted by the Federal government. The 
average attendance at the Sunday- 
evening youth fellowship is 215. The 
church’s minister, the Reverend Walden 
Toevs, has observed: “This is not bad 
when you consider the young people 
have to walk a mile to our church, and 
there are only 287 eligible to partici- 
pate.” 

Through the efforts of the Presby- 
terian and other Churches, more than 
half of today’s 400,000 Indians in the 
continental United States regard them- 
selves as at least nominally Christian. 
There are today 119 Presbyterian con- 
gregations and preaching stations known 
as Indian churches because they are 
located on reservations or in predom- 
inantly Indian communities and because 
their constituency is largely, although 
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not exclusively Indian. In addition to 
the members of these churches, there 
are Indian members in Presbyterian 
churches in towns and cities throughout 
the country. The rich return on mission- 
ary labors has been movingly described 
by Charles Journeycake, chief of the 
Delawares, in E. Russell Carter’s The 
Gift Is Rich: “We have been broken up 
and moved six times. We have been 
despoiled of our property. ...The white 
man came into our country from Mis- 
souri and drove our cattle and horses 
away; and if our people followed them, 
they were killed. We try to forget these 
things, but we would not forget that the 
white man brought us the blessed gos- 
pel of Christ, the Christian’s hope. This 
more than pays for all we have suf- 
fered.” 


New Congressional policy 

In 1953, House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 108 made the following pronounce- 
ment: “... It is the policy of Congress, 
as rapidly as possible, to make the In- 
dians within the territorial limits of the 
United States subject to the same laws 
and entitled to the same privileges and 
responsibilities as are applicable to 
other citizens of the United States, to 
end their status as wards of the United 
States, and to grant them all of the rights 
and prerogatives pertaining to Ameri- 
can citizenship. .. .” . 

Laws implementing this policy have 
become known as “termination legisla- 


tion.” It has already been passed for 





Statistics of 
Presbyterian Work 
with 
Indian Americans 
States 15 
Tribes 31 
Churches and preaching stations 119 
Community centers 3 
Schools 3 


Medical stations 4 
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several tribes, including the Klai 

of Oregon and the Menominee of Wi 
consin. For the most part. Indian Amer. 
icans oppose this severance of wardship. 
They claim that termination will depri 
them of services such as education and 
of privileges such as tax exemption oy 
reservation lands, for which their fo 
fathers paid dearly when they surrey 
dered claims to land, water, and mine 
rights. Many Indians contend that these! 
services and privileges should be com 
tinued. 

Just as Samuel Worcester expressed 
Presbyterian concern for Cherokee rights 
118 years ago, today missionary Ronald 
Smith—trained anthropologist as well as 
pastor—is working to safeguard the 
rights of his parishioners, the Paiute 
Indians of Owens Valley in California, 
The Paiutes fear that they will lose con. 
trol of their land if the Federal govern. 
ment ends its present protective rela- 
tionship. Mr. Smith is assisting a local 
group furthering legislation that will 
permit the tribe to function as a cor. 
porate body to handle and protect its 
property. 


Timber and oii 

About 300,000 Indians are still living 
on or near the 160 reservations in the 
continental United States, The land they 
occupy was set aside for Indians largely 
because white men saw no profit in it. 
Occasionally, Indian groups have be- 
come prosperous. Because of Senator 
Robert A. La Follette’s wise planning, 
the Menominees of Wisconsin have 
husbanded their timber resources and 
laid a good economic foundation for 
tribal life. Oil has brought wealth to 
some Chickasaws in Oklahoma and to 
some Dakotas in Montana. The Nava- 
hos are beginning to realize a small 
return on their recently 
uranium. But the median annual income 
of $725 for an Indian family as com- 
pared with a median of over $2,600 for 


discovered 


all American families (according to the 
1950 census) reveals the usual picture 
of hopeless poverty and substandard 
living. 

In Tucson, Arizona, a Presbyterian 
layman is chairman of a citizen’s com- 
mittee that was instrumental in having 
Congress pass a bill protecting Papago 
mineral rights. The Tucson group 


brought Papago workers into touch with 
labor leaders to explore job opportuni- 
ties. It is concerning itself about the Pa- 
pago life expectancy of seventeen years. 
More citizens’ committees like the one in 


and a nationwide interest in 


Federal legislation providing for the 


Tucson 
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Thirty-seven new government trailer schools bring elementary education to 1,100 youngsters in remote corners of the Navaho 
Reservation. Until fall of 1954, almost half of the young Navahos were not attending school. Alert to change, missionaries 
from Ganado and the Navaho Mission trayel to these scattered schools on weekdays to lead Christian-education classes. 


maximum development of reservation 
economic resources would help to lift 
the pall of poverty, disease, ignorance, 
and social disorganization found among 
many Indian groups today. 


Off reservation 

Each year Indians by the thousands 
are leaving reservations in hope of find- 
ing better living for their families in 
towns and cities. The Federal govern- 
ment’s relocation program helps Indian 
people find jobs, homes, and community 
contacts in cities like Chicago, Los An- 
geles, Oakland, and Seattle. Presbyterian 
churches in towns and cities are finding 
large numbers of unchurched Indians in 
their neighborhoods—and many congre- 
gations are showing that their “everyone 
welcome” signs mean what they say. 
Washington Synod has a flourishing 
church-centered program for the Indians 
moving into Tacoma, and is exploring 
the need in Seattle. Dorothy Creevey, 
who assists missionary Walter Johnson 
in the Tacoma mission, reported last 
April: “Four years ago we had a new 
building and were wondering if our faith 
was strong enough to believe that we 
would have a congregation to fill it. Now 
we are wondering if our building is go- 
ing to be adequate for the increasing 
numbers that are attending.” 
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In Minneapolis, Minnesota, and Rapid 
City, South Dakota, the Presbyterian 
Church is working through the National 
Council of Churches to provide counsel 
and services to Indians coming from 
reservations. Through the Indian Com- 
mittee of the National Council, the Pres- 
byterian Church is cooperating in many 
other programs for Indian welfare. Chris- 
tian education in eight Federal boarding 
schools for Indians is carried on through 
interdenominational Sur- 
vevs of Indian life and adjustment in 
Los Angeles, the Twin Cities, and Okla- 
homa City are in process. The Indian 
Committee keeps in touch with current 
legislation affecting Indians and tries to 
make sure that laws governing Indians 
are based on Christian values. 


cooperation. 


In the midst of change 

Those who work with Indians in the 
name of our Church face baffling prob- 
lems. They work in the midst of social 
change and surrounded by signs of 
maladjustment and disintegration. They 
work with a people often bitter about 
their past fearful of their fu- 
ture. Population shifts slow down the 
Church’s programs. Most missionaries 
struggle with perennial losses as Indian 
families active in the Church join the 
ever-increasing stream of off-reservation 


and 


migration. 

Work with Indian people is slow. 
Progress is uneven. But there are evi- 
dences that Christ is being made mean- 
ingful to a people desperately in need 
of him. There is an emerging Indian 
leadership. Roe Lewis, Pima-Papago 
Presbyterian minister, is a college and 
seminary graduate. Pima ministers Ed- 
mund Nelson and Elmer Wellington 
have had some college and seminary 
training, as have Choctaw John Bohanan 
and Comanche James C. Ottipoby, who 
supervised seventeen non-Indian chap- 
lains in World War II. Nez Perce David 
Miles has recently completed college 
and Seminary training. Four young In- 
dian Presbyterians, with their sights set 
on the ministry, are now in college or 
seminary. 

There is a deep dedication to the 
work on the part of the missionaries 
serving among Indians. This devotion is 
perhaps typified by the Reverend Joseph 
Gray, who left a church in the comfort- 
able college town of Huron, South Da- 
kota, to go as a missionary to Chinle on 
the Navaho Reservation. Last summer 
he visited his former church. After he 
returned to Chinle, he wrote: “We were 
warmly welcomed. We were even dated 
for breakfasts. But we are happy to be 
back at what is clearly our appointed 
work.” 
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HEY RE 
BECOMING 
PEOPLE AGAIN 


Church World Service, the relief arm of U.S. Protestantism, 


does a quiet but efficient job in many countries for its member Churches 


By Russet STEVENSON 


“The wonderful thing is that it is 
there!” 

I was visiting in the village of Jamal- 
pur with Mrs. Carl Taylor, who together 
with her husband, Dr. Carl Taylor, 
serves as a Presbyterian missionary at 
the Ludhiana Medical College in North 
India. She was thanking me for the sup- 
plies of milk powder and butter oil that 
are being sent to India through Church 
World Service. 

As we visited in the rude mud dwell- 
ings of Jamalpur, we heard miraculous 
tales of the emaciated and malnour- 
ished children who were growing strong 
again, thanks to the protein content of 
powdered milk; of T.B. sufferers saved 
from certain death by multipurpose vita- 
mins; and most recently, in the wake of 
the floods, of food and blankets that 
were on hand when help was most 
needed. 

“We who live in India,” she said, “are 
watching with great interest the plans 
for flood control, community develop- 
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ment, and land reform. But the results 
of these are five vears off, and these 
people need help now. And as we leave 
the college each day with additional 
Church World Service supplies, I think 
what a wonderful thing that they are 
there.” 

This was but one experience in a 
world journey that took me to fifteen 
Asian countries. While hopping about 
in giant airliners, crossing oceans and 
continents in a matter of hours, and 
stopping off in lands that lie between 
Japan and the Middle East. I was again 
reminded how close our Asian neighbors 
are. Yet their proximity must be meas- 
ured in need as well as in miles. 

Need there is, as natural calamities 
and the folly of men combine to bring 
destruction to Korea, mass refugee mi- 
gration to Vietnam, flood devastation to 
India and Pakistan, and continuing 
homelessness to the Arabs expelled from 
Palestine. In meeting these needs there 
is much the Churches of America can 


and must do. 

It is this obligation which inspired 
the creation of Church World Service 
and which prompts the Churches to 
work through it. 

When I reached Djakarta, Winbum 
Thomas, a Presbyterian missionary who 
serves as the C.W.S. representative for 
the whole of Indonesia, suggested that 
I fly to Makassar, capital city of the 
Celebes. There I saw at first hand the 
plight of the Toradja refugees. During 
the past four years more than 100,000 
men, women, and children have been 
forced to flee their homes in the central 
and southern parts of the island due to 
the marauding of guerilla and terrorist 
bands. 

Pillaging, burning, and kidnapping 
are daily occurrences. Villages are de- 
stroyed and rebuilt only to be destroyed 
again. Living in constant fear, the people 
flee to the larger cities where some de- 
gree of order is maintained. 

In the Polopo camp four to five hun- 
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More than 6,000 refugees inhabit this tent camp near Tripoli, Lebanon. American Christians, through Church World Service 
and their own denominations, are today helping people in this camp and in countless others to live and to find hope. 


dred refugees are living on a low piece 
of ground in poorly built bamboo struc- 
tures that are dark and damp. The water 
supply is poor, and many suffer from 
malaria, dysentery, and malnutrition. 
Thirty relief kitchens have been set up 
in the refugee areas where milk powder, 
food, and medicine are supplied by 
Church World Service. 

Twenty members of the Relief Com- 
mittee gathered in Makassar to meet 
with me, to urge continued help, and to 
thank us in Church World Service for 
the help that has come. One pastor re- 
ported the benefits of milk powder. 

“Where we have been able to supply 
milk,” he said, “we see them grow 
strong, and people who were no people 
are becoming people again.” 

Another pastor expressed his thanks 
the next morning at a worship service 
in one of the great Toradja churches 
where 1,500 were assembled, many of 
them refugees. 

“What we receive from the Christians 
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of America is not primarily material gifts 
but the gift of God’s love.” 

Another Presbyterian missionary and 
a former Board secretary, Dr. Andrew 
Roy, directs an important part of the 
Church World Service program in Hong 
Kong. Here in a city of two and a half 
million are 670,000 refugees, forced to 
flee Communist China. Aware that Hong 
Kong cannot permanently absorb them, 
and with only a few able to gain sanc- 
tuary elsewhere, they live their uncertain 
days at this point between two worlds. 

One thing that thousands of refugees 
seek is the completion of their education. 
No less than three thousand are being 
helped in the nine refugee colleges that 
have been established in Hong Kong 
since the war. The problem for most of 
the students is the financing of their 
education. 

It was the Presbyterian Board that 
first initiated a student aid program, 
a program directed by Dr. Roy and now 
largely supported by Church World 


Service funds. Under this program, sev- 
eral hundred students are employed. In 
return for eighty HK dollars per month, 
they work two hours a day, five days a 
week. Their work must contribute to the 
welfare of other refugees. 

Students help in housing projects; 
they teach in refugee schools; they work 
in homes for the poor and the delin- 
quent; and in one case they built a road 
providing access to a T.B. sanatorium. 
The work of these students has directly 
benefited another five thousand refugees, 
and the program enables Christian 
agencies to perform medical and social 
services they could not otherwise under- 
take. This, the only work program for 
refugee students in the whole of Hong 
Kong, is best summarized by Dr. Roy 
himself: “No help that is not self-help. 
No self-help that does not serve other 
refugees.” 

Present world conditions are requir- 
ing of Church World Service an even 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Eight U.S. Churchmen 
To Visit Russia 


A broadly representative group of 
United States Protestant churchmen will 
visit the Soviet Union next month. The 
eight-man group, headed by Presbyte- 
rian Stated Clerk Eugene Carson Blake, 
will fly to Moscow for a ten-day visit 
with Christian leaders. Last year Baptist 
and Quaker groups also visited the 
Soviet Union, but not on an interdenomi- 
national basis. 

The visit is the first phase of a two- 
way exchange which will bring Russian 
churchmen to the United States in June 
as guests of the National Council of 
Churches, which is also sponsoring the 
trip to the U.S.S.R. 

Dr. Blake, who is president of the 
National Council, announced comple- 
tion of arrangements at the recent meet- 
ing of the Council’s General Board. “Be 
assured,” said Dr. Blake to the Council, 
“the delegates will represent vigorously 
our convictions on the moral issues un- 
derlying tensions in the world today.” 

In the group will be six clergymen 
and two laymen, members of the Baptist, 
Methodist, Presbyterian, Lutheran, Con- 
gregational Christian, and Protestant 
Episcopal Churches. 


In addition to Dr. Blake, the tour 
members are: 

The Rt. Reverend Henry Knox Sher- 
rill, past president of the National Coun- 
cil and presiding bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. 

The Reverend Dr. Franklin Clark Fry, 
president of the United Lutheran 
Church in America, and vice-chairman 
of the policy and strategy committee of 
the National Council. 

Charles C. Parlin, Methodist lay mem- 
ber of the General Board of the National 
Council. 

Dr. Paul B. Anderson, member of the 
National Council's department of inter- 
national affairs, and secretary of the 
international committee of the National 
Councils of the United States and Can- 
ada of the YMCA. 

The Reverend Dr. Walter W. Van 
Kirk, executive director of the National 
Council's department of international 
affairs. 

The Reverend Dr. Roswell P. Barnes, 
associate general secretary of the Na- 
tional Council. 

The Reverend Dr. Herbert Gezork, 
president of Andover Newton Theologi- 
cal Seminary, and member of the depart- 
ment of international affairs of the Na- 
tional Council. 





$2,686,373 over 1954. 


projects. 


made.” 





Report on Benevolence Giving 


“The congregations of the Church will be gratified to know that the 


advance report indicates that the gifts for the General Assembly-administered 


benevolence program for 1955 have totaled $16,350,954, an increase of 


“This splendid report reveals a marked progress in the rate of increased 
giving. Each year from 1950 to 1953 the increase over the previous year 
was from 5.37 per cent to 6.89 per cent. In 1954 it became 10.5 per cent, 
and this year it is 19.66 per cent. This substantial increase in 1955 gifts 
provides for immediate use of more than $1,000,000 for capital expenditures 
in the Church’s overseas program; more than $1,000,000 for National Mis- 
sions buildings, including $500,000 for new church development; over 
$300,000 for supplementing inadequate pensions; and the continuation of 
the special priorities begun in 1954, which included increased National 


Missions salaries, increased aid to colleges, and special Foreign Missions 


“Early returns on congregations’ benevolence goals indicate that an even 


more advanced program will be undertaken when the 1956 gifts have been 


—GLENN W. Moone 
Secretary, General Council 








Dr. Anderson spent several years jy 
Russia with the YMCA and is the onk 
member of the group who speaks Rus. 
sian. He and Dr. Van Kirk are the onh 
ones to have visited the Soviet Unio 
previously. 

Negotiations for the exchange visit 
began more than six months ago whe 
the National Council requested Dr. 
Blake to initiate conversations with His 
Holiness Alexei, Patriarch of Moscow 
and All Russia. In a cable, Dr. Blake 
assured the Patriarch that “the American 
churches are most eager to bring to ful- 
fillment the peace hopes cherished by 
so many of the common people of the 
world.” 

Through Metropolitan Nikolay, P». 
triarch Alexei replied, “With brotherly 
love in Christ we are ready to meet vou 
delegation.” He proposed further, “We 
would like to visit you and get ac 
quainted with the church life in 
America.” 

In his statement to the National Cou- 
cil this month, Dr. Blake concluded: 
“While we cannot be sure agreement 
can and should be reached at many 
points, we do hope that under the guid- 
ance of Almighty God this exchange of 
visits will contribute toward a larger 
measure of understanding and good. 
will.” 


East Germans Arrest 


Protestant Workers 


Since the war, the Railway Mission 
of the German Evangelical Church has 
done an impressive job in assisting trav- 
clers. In the Western Zone of Berlin and 
throughout Western Germany, Church 
centers in railroad stations have become 
a temporary haven for refugees—a start- 
ing point for them in their journey to- 
ward a new life. 

Such help is not to the Soviets’ liking. 
Last month the East German goverr- 
ment arrested fifteen leaders of Railway 
Mission centers, charging them with 
espionage. They were released, but only 
after the police said they confessed to 
“criminal activities.” 

Bishop Otto Dibelius of Berlin flatly 
denied the accusations, saying the mis- 
sion workers have never been induced 
to deliver military intelligence reports. 
He said the only reports were schedules 
regarding the transportation of children 
and sick persons, and statistics on the 
accommodation and feeding of travelers 
in distress. 
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Where Brotherhood Is Practiced 


Old church makes new start in meeting neighborhood needs 





= years ago, the Millard Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, Chicago, had 
practically been commuted to death. The 
pattern had been familiar: As Negroes 
moved into the neighborhood, white res- 
idents moved out and joined churches 
near their suburban homes. While wait- 
ing for presbytery to make Millard Ave- 
nue’s demise official, some thirty-odd 
members continued to commute as far 
as a dozen miles. 

Miss Dorothy Schulenberg, a Millard 
Avenue member since her girlhood 
days in the primary department, was 
one of those especially concerned by the 
state of affairs. “We all realized our 
church hadn’t been ministering to the 
neighborhood, but the congregation was 
undecided what to do,” she recalls. Some 
wanted to relocate farther out; others 
wanted to canvass potential white mem- 
bers who still lived within a convenient 
radius of the church. A number of them, 
including Miss Schulenberg, believed 
the church’s future lay in serving its 
neighborhood and providing a ministry 
to the new Negro residents. “We knew 
we'd need help in convincing the neigh- 
borhood of our intentions,” she says, “if 
the congregation made the third choice.” 

Assistance came in the personable 
form of the Reverend Archie Hargraves, 
a young Negro pastor whose experience 
included a share in the formation of the 
famous East Harlem (New York) Prot- 
estant Parish. He came to Millard Ave- 
enue, since renamed Lawndale Com- 
munity Church, at the invitation of the 
presbytery’s Board of Church Extension 
and the Board of National Missions. 

The new pastor's first move was to 
ask the former members, whose ranks 
had continued to dwindle, to work with 
him in recruiting new members and 
training them for leadership. Together 
they visited hundreds of homes, enrolled 
children in the Sunday school, and in- 
vited parents to worship services. New 
members used their homes as headquar- 
ters for block study groups. One of their 
primary responsibilities was the canvass- 
ing of residents. The minister simplified 
the task by obtaining names and ad- 
dresses from precinct political lists. The 
aggressive membership tactics are suc- 
ceeding—160 have been added in the 
past year. As new members tell neigh- 
bors about their church, the reluctance 
of some prospects to attend a biracial 
service is beginning to fade. 

A number of changes, particularly in 
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Mrs. Alscenia Hodo, public-school kindergarten teacher, assists in church nursery. 


worship, are being tried to make new 
members feel more at home. The tradi- 
tional Protestant one-hour service ex- 
tends to an hour and three quarters at 
Lawndale. There is much more singing. 
both of familiar Presbyterian hymns and 
Negro spirituals. Ushers receive two of- 
ferings, one for current expenses and 
benevolences, the other for the deacons’ 
fund to assist needy families. 

Archie Hargraves and the former Mil- 
lard Avenue people believe these 
changes are a satisfactory compromise 
between traditional practice and that of 
some all-Negro churches which hold 
three-hour services, with many special 
offerings. 

William Pfander is one of the long- 
time members and, while conceding that 
there have been problems, is pleased 
with the progress. Eighteen years ago 
he moved from Peoria to a second-floor 
flat across from the church. In 1940 he 
bought a house six miles away so he 
could be within walking distance of the 
plant where he is a machinist. Until a 
couple of years ago, when he purchased 
a car, he, his wife, and eighteen-year-old 
daughter rode the El to church. Mr. 
Pfander is an elder; his wife and daugh- 
ter teach in Sunday school. Twice a 
month he drives to a home in the neigh- 
borhood to lead the study group to 


which he is assigned. 

“Our biggest problem,” he says, “is 
the rapid turnover of members, owing to 
our transient’ population. Also, our mem- 
bers are not in the habit of attending 
regularly.” Despite the constant job of 
following up absent members, Mr. Pfan- 
der has two sources of considerable sat- 
isfaction. “There is a larger congregation 
today than I can ever remember. . . . It's 
hard to express my feeling as I see new 
members like James Wright learn about 
the Presbyterian Church.” 

James Wright, now an elder, is a 
postal clerk by day and an undertaking 
assistant evenings. He first attenced 
Lawndale when it was an all-white 
church. “They told me the people were 
joining other churches and this one 
would be sold,” he says. Naturally, he 
was pleased when Mr. Hargraves came 
and began the job of reconstructing a 
congregation. Despite his long working 
day, Jimmy (as he is known to the mem- 
bers) tries to attend most meetings of 
presbytery. He admires the Presbyterian 
form of church government, commenting 
that it is more democratic than that of 
his Baptist upbringing. 

“I've borrowed Mr. Pfander’s copies 
of the Constitution, the Book of Com- 
mon Worship, and the Form of Govern- 
ment,” Jimmy continues. “Now I'm 
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saving to buy them myself.” 

New members are in the majority on 
the session, by a margin of eight to four. 
Elder Wright’s comments on the meet- 
ings are significant: “The Millard people 
are at all the meetings but don’t dom- 
inate them. We often differ, but divi- 
sions are along no set lines. Occasionally 
I've picked arguments to see whether 
they were just being nice. I'm convinced 
they're serious about our new church. I 
don’t know of any place where people 
get along better together.” 

Another elder, Mrs. Geneva McCray, 
feels the Millard people have helped set 
Sunday-school educational standards 
unfamiliar to Negro churches in the vi- 
cinity. An active P.T.A. worker, Mrs. 
McCray is grateful for the help provided 
by five commuter-members in remaining 
in the Sunday school to train new 
teachers, who currently number eleven. 
“Our teachers use better materials, and 
our children are learning more than if 
they were in other churches,” Mrs. Mc- 
Cray says. 

Diverting the energies of teen-agers 
| from reckless joy-riding into more con- 
structive forms of recreation is the job 
of twenty-six-year-old Allen Dean and 
his wife. Allen was raised on Chicago's 
| South Side, where he served as an altar 
| boy in an Episcopal church. A graduate 
|of Roosevelt College, he is a butcher in 
a chain-store market. The Deans were 
among Lawndale’s first members, instru- 
mental in calling on prospects and in 
organizing block clubs. Allen, who is a 
deacon, directs the church’s daily sched- 
ule of recreational activities; his wife 





organizes volley-ball teams. 

Because of his work with young pe 
ple, Allen hasn’t had as much contact g 
others with the former Millard Aveny 
members, but he appreciates the 
tinuity which they have provided to th 
church’s program. In addition, he say 
working together has helped both group 
lose “stereotyped ideas” about the othe. 

As the congregation became orgap, 
ized, the veteran members quickly found 
themselves with more and new respon. 
sibilities. Robert and Eleanor Kaiser (she 
was then Eleanor Jenicek) are typical o 
those whose schedule of evening churd 
activities increased from one night , 
week to several. Eleanor, a Sunday. 
school teacher and a trustee, was needed 
on the session. When the prirnary super. 
intendent left, Archie asked Eleanor to 
take over, Bob was an elder who shortly 
became a trustee as well. He was elected 
financial secretary when his predecesso 
transferred membership. Looking back 
Bob realizes that cooperation with Elea- 
nor on church matters led to their agree. 
ment to collaborate on all matters. 

An incident that took place the eve 
ning before their wedding illustrates the 
new spirit of Christian understanding to 
be found at Lawndale. “As Archie re. 
hearsed the marriage ceremony with us” 
Eleanor says, “I noticed that he seemed 
unusually happy. Bob and I soon learned 
the reason. When we went to his study 
to get our coats, there was the board of 
trustees—all of them recent Lawndale 
members—waiting to give us a reception. 
They had been planning it for weeks.” 

—Cart G. Karscu 


| Session meets to accept new member, Gilbert Marsh (right), McCormick seminarian 
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South African Theologian 


Attacks Apartheid 

A leading theologian of the Dutch 
Reformed Church late last month at- 
tacked the South African government's 
apartheid (segregation) policy and criti- 
cized his Church for supporting it. Dr. 
B. B. Keet, head of a theological semi- 
nary at Stellenbosch, near Capetown, 
expressed his views in a book called 
Whither South Africa? 

Die Burger, Capetown’s nationalist 
newspaper, called the book “a frontal 
attack on apartheid in the light of Chris- 
tian principles.” It said the volume is 





| 
| 
| 


| 


certain to cause “a great upheaval” in | 


the Church and in political circles. 

Dr. Keet condemns all forms of apar- 
theid as “an escape from our Christian 
duty which requires us to live not only 
with like-thinking people of a like de- 
velopment but also and above all to in- 
clude the underprivileged, to bear their 
burdens, and to help them attain human 
dignity.” 

He charges that the Dutch Reformed 
Church in South Africa is “out of step” 


with all other Christian denominations | 


in its approach to race relations. He 





chides the Church for attempting to jus- | 


tify its stand on Biblical grounds. 


Keet states, “that Holy Writ draws no | 


dividing lines or walls between the races 
of the world, either in the Old or the 
New Testament. According to the Scrip- 
tures, everyone is my neighbor; and if 
this is so, I must associate with him.” 

The theologian does not propose the 
immediate abolition of segregation. As 
an interim solution, he suggests a policy 


of “partial apartheid,” provided it is “in- | 
I I 


stituted only as a temporary, not perma- 
nent measure.” 


“It would be an idealistic dream to | 
suppose that all discrimination must | 


disappear immediately and make way 
for full political equality between white 
and nonwhite,” he writes. “But the door 
must not be closed by an apartheid 
policy and attitude which permit no pos- 
sibility of improvement.” 


Spain Closes Down 
Protestant Seminary 

One of the least-known but most 
hopeful signs of Protestant growth in 
Europe in the past five years has been 
the strengthening of the Spanish Evan- 


gelical Church. Despite the usual dis- | 


crimination against Spanish Protestants, 
the Evangelical Church has grown in 
membership, has attracted Spanish 
youth, and has developed new leaders. 

But last month this hopeful news was 
offset by a serious blow. The Spanish 
government closed down the seventy- 
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COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 
BLACKBURN COLLEGE ,...605 


coeducational! institution offering programs for those 
wishing to enter business, industry, law, medicine. 
Ministry, social service, etc. Located in south cen- 
tral Illinois, just north of St. Louis, Mo. Students 


TUSCULUM COLLEGE 


Established in 1794. Small, friendly, fully accredited 
Presbyterian College near the Great Smokies. B.S. 
and A.B. degrees. — - gel _ leadership. Moderate 
come. Ray d c. Greeneville. 








pay fees by cash and “‘work plan.’ Carlinville, ttt. 








UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 


Accredited Presbyterian college and seminary. Pre- 
paring students for teaching. business, professions, 
with strong program in Christian vocations. Write 
Admissions Office, University of D D ta. 








WAYNESBURG COLLEGE , F92"2e 


ganicaliy Presbyterian. Cocducational. Fully Ac- 
credited, Arts, sciences, pre-med, pre-law, pre-engi- 
neering, pre-ministeriai, and other pre-professions. 
“The Friendly College, noted for community serv- 
ice. Write Pres. Paul R. Stewart, Box 351, Waynes- 
burg. Pa. 


WHITWORTH COLLEGE 


Fully-accredited liberal arts and pre-professional 
training. Beautiful suburban pine-clad campus 
Friendiy atmosphere. Vital Christian atmosphere 
Reasonable tuition rates Write today! Frank F. 
Warren. Pr mt. ne, Washi nm. 





Founded 
1890. 

















ye y ‘eS yy ~y Founded 1819. 
CENTRE COLLEGE — Founded 1819. 
Nationally-known. Liberal arts. Presbyterian. —— 
grass Region. Separate campuses women and m 
Fine facilities. Write: Box 10. Admissions Office. 
Centre College of Kentucky, Danville, Ky. 
FRIENDLY ATMOSPHERE OF 
COE’S campus is nationally known. 
Classes limited in size, so all stu- 
FORCE R.O.TC., TEACHER 
TRAINING—2 & 4-year programs 
for grade school teaching. 4-year 
for high school. 5-year special certificates in music. 
physical education. A Presbyterian-affiliated Liberal 
Ww R I T E Admissions Cedar Rapids, lowe 
IC ‘ . , ie " var hl 
DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE 
Coeducational Presbyterian, Four years Liberal Arts 
Air Force R.O.T.C. Business, engineering, teacher 
education Pre-professional courses Emphasizes 
mts. Accredited. David K. Allen, Pres., Elkins, W. Va. 
A coeducational Christien college completing 80 
YEARS SERVICE TO THE CHURCH in the field of 
higher education. Prepares young men and women 
CINE, LAW. THE MINISTRY and other vocations 
Large campus. beautiful buildings. modern equip- 
ment. ROTC Unit of United States Air Force. 
WEIR C. KETLER, President 
Grove City, Pennsytvania 
Hanover, 
Superior in beauty of location, new_buildings, hous- 
ing of students, staff qualifications. Donors add $650 
a year to the value for which each student pays 
First qualified applicants admitted. 280 women 
_420 men 
St. Paul 5 
Coeducational, fully accredited, balanced curriculum 
in liberal arte and sciences, arts, music, pre-profes- 
sional courses, teaching (Kindergarten, primary and 
high school), business administration, journalism 
with emphasis on Christian citizenship 
in historic San Antonio, home of the Alamo. Near 
Mexico, Gulf Coast, famous Texas ranches. Year 
round temperate climate. Presbyterian. Fully ac- 
credited Graduate division. New . -acre campus 
James Weodin Laurie, P: Texas 
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LAFAYETTE COLLEGE  ,£2sfon. Fa. 
Offers A.B.; B.S. in Bus. Adm., Chemistry, Physics; 
B.S. in Civil, Chemical, Electrical, Industrial, Mech- 
anical, Metallurgical Engineering. 5-year programs 
combining arts and . oo | School of Interna- 
tional Affairs. Ralph Cooper Hutchison. Pres. 





WOMEN’S COLLEGES 
BEAVER COLLEGE i a 
Liberal arts and professional curricula. B.A., B.S., and 
B.F.A. degrees. Strong academic program. Christian 
environment. Faculty-student ratio 1-9. Suburban 


campus twenty minutes from Phila Write Admis- 
sions Office. Box P. Beaver Jenki . Pa. 
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A well established, well pped, and nationally 
known four year Presbyterian College for women. 
as ae 1827 


cae of St. * Louis). 
WESTERN COLLEGE Foznded 2853. 
FOR WOMEN intercultural living and learn- 


ing experience through inter- 
national education program. Liberal arts and world 
culture degree courses. Fully accredited. 
Herr B. Young, President. Box PR. Oxford, Chie 
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year-old Evangelical Theological Semj 
nary in Madrid, the only institution 
its kind in the country. No explanatig 
was given for the action. 

Shortly after the closure, the Spanij 
Evangelical Church protested to th 
Ministry of the Interior. The mes 
contended that the shutdown violate 
the nation’s constitution which provide 
that “no one will be molested on 
count of his religion, creed, or the py 
vate practice of his cult.” 

Le Courrier, Roman Catholic 
published in Geneva, Switzerland, criti. 
|cized the Spanish government for the 
|action which it termed “utterly im, 
| proper.” “It is not by injustices of thi 
kind toward a minority community tha 
General Franco will defend the Catho. 
lic faith,” the article stated. 

A spokesman for the American Em. 
bassy in Madrid said that Ambassady 
John Davis Lodge had sent a report om 
the seminary’s closing to the State De 
partment in Washington. 





Presbyteries Approving 
Major Changes in Laws 


As of the last week in January, the 
presbyteries of the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. are on their way toward approv. 
ing the ordination of women to the mip- 
istry, the mandatory rotating session, 
and a change in the basis of representa 
tion for commissioners to General As 
sembly. 

These three major changes in the 
laws of the Church are among those sent 
down by last May’s Los Angeles General 
Assembly to the Church’s 257 presby- 
teries for a vote. A favorable majority 
vote is needed to pass the overtures. 

On January 25, the tabulation on the 
ordination of women was eighty-eight 
for and twenty-two against. On the in 
stallation of rotating sessions, the count 
is affirmative, ninety-two; negative, six- 
teen; and no action, two. Ninety-five 
presbyteries have approved the repre 
sentation change; twelve so far have 
opposed it. 

Under the proposed rotating session, 
a ruling elder can serve for two consect- 
tive three-year terms before he will be 
ineligible for at least one year. 
change in representation would base the 
number of commissioners a presbytery 
may send to General hiseantsly entirely 
upon the number of communicants i 
the presbytery. 





An index of the 1955 issues, Vol. 
8 of PresByTeRIAN Lire, is being 
printed for the convenience of sub- 
scribers. Send 15 cents in stamps to 
PRESBYTERIAN Lire, Witherspoon 


Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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Martyrs in Ecuador: 
A Loss to Be Regained 


Nate Saint’s sister-in-law put it this 
wav: “He knew these people could not 
get to heaven unless they heard the 
Word of God, and he felt that God 
wanted him to carry that Word to them.” 

As most of the world knows by now, 
Nathaniel Saint of Huntingdon Valley, 
Pennsylvania, was one of the five young 
independent missionaries killed last 
month by “them”—the Auca Indians of 
Ecuador. 

The five—Mr. Saint; Peter Fleming of 
Seattle, Washington; James Elliott of 
Portland, Oregon; Edward McCully of 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin; and Roger You- 
derian of Lewistown, Montana—had 
prepared for a year for their first meet- 
ing with the savage, almost legendary 
tribe. 

A base had been established at Mera, 
Ecuador, a former oil center 120 miles 
southeast of Quito, and some fifty miles 
from the Auca territory. Since last Sep- 
tember, Nate Saint’s Piper Cub airplane, 
Wings of Mercy, had made regular visits 
to Auca land, flying over the Indian set- 
tlement and dropping gifts by means of 
a basket suspended on a long rope. With 
the exception of the materials dropped 
on the first visit, all the gifts had been 
accepted. From the diaries left by the 
slain missionaries, it was evident that 
the men had been given every indication 
that they were welcomed by the primi- 
tive people. 

But on January 7, after all five had 
landed in the Auca territory, the unpre- 


i 


os 


This view of Mera base shows Piper Cub 
used by. martyred five to reach Aucas. 


dictable Indians turned on the North 
Americans and brutally murdered them. 
Each of the men left a wife behind at 
the Mera base. 

After searching parties located the 
bodies, which were buried in a common 
grave near the place of the massacre, 
the widows flew over the area and tossed 
wreaths on the sandy graves. All of them 
vowed that they and their eight children 
would continue to serve in Ecuador. 
“We cannot forget our husbands, but 
we are not going to be grief-stricken. 
We came here to serve God.” 

And later last month, the Missionary 
Aviation Fellowship—for which young 
Saint had flown hundreds of trips—had 
this to say: “Behind this . . . tragic news 
we see a wonderful story ahead. . . . Al- 
ready we have seen it in challenged 
lives—including people really challenged 
to pray. Only through such prayer can 
the Auca-contact story yet be completed 
victoriously. And we believe it will go 
beyond that.” 


Bucket-on-a-cord, developed by Nate Saint and used to drop gifts to the Aucas, 
sometimes carried a phone to ground parties when the radios were not working. 
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Fun for 
Piayers 
of 
) Every Age 


GOING TO JERUSALEM New, non-sectarian 
Bible game — endorsed by church leaders. 
Players become familiar with well-known 
Scriptural verses as they “‘travel’’ over a map of 
the Holy Land. Equipment includes an attrac- 
tive edition of the Four Gospels of the New 
Testament. For families and church classes. $4. 





ROOK — A Parker four-suit card game. 
Rook offers year-'rourid family entertainment, 
and is always popular for parties, too. Many 
different games can be played with a single 
Rook pack. $1.25; 4-pack Party Edition, $4.50 
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MONOPOLY — Parker Brothers’ trade- 

| mark name for its real estate trading game. 

| Players of every age consider Monopoly the 


world’s most fascinating game! $3.50, $4, $10. 
BANTU New! Most original game in years. 


| No dice, spinners, or cards are used! $2. 


DIXIE-PouYANNA Families enjoy the exclusive 
features of this famous pursuit game. $2.50 
SORRY One of the best home games. Every- 
one enjoys it, as the tail-ender always has a 
chance to win. $2.50 


FAMOUS 
PARKER GAMES 


at all leading stores 
Canadian Agent: 
Copp Clark Co., Limited, Toronto 


‘ad FREE! Send for illustrated 28-page Parker 
Games Party Booklet! Parker Brothers, Inc., 
Dept. 252, Salem, Mass. 








NEWS: A SPECIAL REPORT 
Cuba Evangelism Mission: Results, Measurable and Immeasurable 





Boys’ chorus from La Progressiva, Presbyterian school at Cardenas, rehearses for 
meeting at which pastors reported on success of week-long series of services. 





At women’s meeting, Mrs. Raoul C. Pedraza of Cuban Presbyterial received pin 
from Mrs. J. R. Salsbury, president of National Council of Women’s Organizations. 


a tte. ine 


~ 


At church in Havana, Dr. Alfonso Rodriguez (left), host to evangelism mission, 
is interpreter for Dr. Charles B. Templeton, who led delegation from U.S.A. 


26 


“The most thrilling experience of my 
twenty-five years in the ministry—to re. 
ceive decisions after every sermon does 
something to one’s faith.” Such was the 
reaction of one pastor to his experience 
as a member of a team of Presbyteriay 
U.S.A. pastors who participated in a 
recent island-wide evangelistic preach- 
ing mission in Cuba. And his reaction 
would probably be echoed by everyone 
who went to Cuba last month to share 
in this effort. 

Impetus for this highly successfil 
venture came from the Presbytery of 
Cuba, which extended an invitation to 
the National Commission on Evangel 
ism to hold its 1956 meeting in Cuba 
and to conduct an evangelistic program, 

During the period January 8-15, 
thirty-four members of the National 
Commission on Evangelism and the Di- 
vision of Evangelism, their ranks supple- 
mented by eleven pastors from the 
Synod of New Jersey—to which the Pres- 
bytery of Cuba belongs—spoke over 260 
times in forty-nine churches and mission 
stations throughout the island of Cuba. 
Some evidence of the impact of this 
team of Presbyterians on the island can 
be noted in the statistical report which 
indicates that more than 1,000 decisions 
for Christ were secured. Five hundred 
Christians rededicated themselves to 
the Christian life, and over 200 were re- 
ceived into membership of the Cuban 
Presbyterian churches during the time 
of the mission. 

Members of the team spoke to more 
than 35,000 people. Some preached in 
city churches at Havana, Matanzas, Car- 
denas, Sancti Spiritus, and Santa Clara. 
Others journeyed to small towns and 
out-of-the-way mission stations. Old 
buses carried them over unpaved dirt 
roads to small villages where the preach- 
ing services became the most exciting 
event for many months. Everywhere, 
despite chilling weather, crowds gath- 
ered to hear sermons preached in Eng- 
lish and interpreted for them in Spanish. 
Small children came barefooted and sat 
in light clothing in damp weather to 
hear the. North Americans speak. The 
audiences were attentive. More than half 
of those present were not professing 
Christians. Some heard the gospel mes- 
sage for the very first time. 

Statistics do not tell the whole story, 
and some results are immeasurable. But 
more than a dozen young men made 
known their desire to prepare for the 
Christian ministry. One guest pastor 
baptized twenty-three adults on profes 
sion of faith; another baptized twenty- 
seven. On the closing night of the mis- 
sion, one pastor led a service of dedica- 
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by Donald G. Lester 


tion where forty-two individuals came 
to the front of an old house used for a 
church to indicate their desire to prepare 
for church membership. This group will 
become the nucleus of a new church in 
a community where no church has been 
organized. 

The evangelistic mission found many 
Presbyterian pastors in circumstances 
far different from those to which they 
were accustomed. One found that he 
had to sleep in a church. In the morning, 
as he began to dress, an audience of 
youngsters gathered around him. Seek- 
ing some privacy, he sought to arise 
earlier each succeeding morning, but 
found that his audience still appeared 
out of nowhere. One pastor had to stop 
his sermon when a heavy downpour of 
rain caused the congregation to scatter 
to the few dry places in the church. An- 
other found himself an honored guest 
of a specially called meeting of the town 
leaders in the citv hall, where he was in- 
vited to speak to the people of the com- 
munitv. 

The fact that twenty-four of the pas- 
tors were accompanied by their wives 
was deeply appreciated by the Cuban 
Church. One hostess said, “Now we 
really know what it means to come to 
know our brothers and sisters in Christ.” 
This came about despite the fact that 
some pastors and their wives who were 
not able to speak Spanish visited in 
homes where their host or hostess could 
not speak English. Language became 
unnecessary to the communication of 
feelings of love and affection and to the 
sharing of common love for Jesus Christ. 

The visitors found a strong accent on 
youth in the Cuban Church. Young pas- 
tors, vigorous in their leadership, are 
making great strides along with the older 
men in expanding the work of the 
Church. Teen-agers displayed unusual 
interest in the Church and in Christian 
vocations. 

Out of the Cuba experience has come 
a unanimous invitation—“Please come 
back.” In one instance the session of a 
Cuban church has taken formal action 
to invite the minister who was their 
guest to return in three years. They are 
now making plans to help finance his 
return. 

The evangelistic effort began on Sun- 
day, January 8, when the campaign 
workers gathered at the Salud Church 
in Havana to hear Dr. Charles Temple- 
ton, secretary of the Division of Evan- 
gelism, challenge them to a deeper 
dedication to the Church and the Chris- 
tian life. This rally was followed by a 
cornerstone-laying ceremony for the new 
Christian education unit of the Salud 
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A superb new series 
of inexpensive 


Ye! BIBLES 


BEAUTIFUL BLACK LEATHERTEX 
Luxurious overlapping covers, stamped 
in gilt, with red page edges. Red Letter 
Edition, 1152 pages, size 5-1/8" x 7-1/2” 
x 7/8”. No. 230C Gift Boxed $2.50 


ZIPPER BIBLES 
Zipper- closure for protection and safe- 
keeping of notes. The zipper pull is a 
handsomely engraved cross. Otherwise 
these Bibles have the same features as 
No. 230C, above. 


BLACK LEATHERTEX No. 231CZ—$3 50 
WHITE IMITATION LEATHER 


No. 236CZ $3.50 


READERS’ TEXT BIBLES 

BLACK LEATHERTEX with over- 
lapping covers, gilt stamped, red edges. 
Same as Bibles above, but Bible text only 
plus Bible Readers’ Aids, Presentation 
Page and Family Register. 1104 pages. 
Gift Boxed. Ne. 229 — only $2.00 























with Concordance and 


Reference Supplements 


The beautiful age-old words of 
the beloved King James Bible now 
come to you in handsome new for- 


mat, with many new “high price”’ 
features at very modest cost. This 


completely new series offers you 
ideal Bibles for family or personal 
use, or for impressive gifts. 


Newly reset in clear, easy-to-read, 
completely self-pronouncing type. 
Newly revised Concordance, the most 
complete to be found in any Family 
Bible. 


16 new full-color illustrations of Bibli- 
cal scenes, by a world-famous religious 
artist. 


8 new full-color maps by a noted car- 
tographer, including detailed map of 
present-day Jerusalem. 


Illuminated Presentation Page and 
Family Tree. 


Bible Readers’ Aids, a 52-page supple- 
mentary section, invaluable in reading, 
studying and teaching the Bible. 

Printed on World INDO-TEXT,a 
beautiful new India paper, very thin 
and white, making a slender, expensive- 
looking volume. INDO-TEXT is 
available only in World Bibles. 


Wherever Bibles are Sold 


The World Publishing Company 


Bible Publishers to America 
Cleveland 2, Ohio 





AM I 


MY BROTHER'S 
KEEPER? 


What sort of future has Sang Gi, 
crippled by a bit of shrapnel? What are 
his chances, begging on the streets of 
Seoul, with his homemade crutches? He 
has no home, no parents, no schooling. 
He has a good and intelligent face, but—? 


Is his future any business of mine? 
Should I be concerned with cripples and 
the needs and suffering of others? When 
I have enough to eat should I be worried 
because others don’t, including little chil- 
dren? Should I care, when I was lucky 
enough to be born in America instead 
of India, where the majority of people do 
not get enough to eat and some are ac- 
tually starving? What is the reason I 
was not born in Korea, like Sang Gi? 
There are still 35,000 homeless children 
in Korea. Why don’t I live in a hut made 
of rubble, old tin cans and half rotten 
scraps of wood in Southern Italy, Hong Kong or in a crowded Austrian 
refugee camp? Why don’t I happen to be a man with a job in Calcutta, working 
steady every day for long hours, who sleeps in the streets every night because 
my job does not pay me enough to share even a single room with a dozen other 
persons—a room without a stitch of furniture or protection from flies, swarming 
with bed bugs and without any sanitary arrangements whatever? 


I am a Christian. Does that make me my brother’s keeper? When my 
stomach is full must I be concerned about others, whose stomachs are empty? 
Must I? Am I compelled to think about these others? Or is it just, God helping 
me, that I want to think about them and because I have a heart, desire to 
help them? 








No gift is too small to give a child a bit of bread. Or you can have some 
pitiful, homeless and hungry child brought into a Christian Children’s Fund 
orphanage-school and be given a decent chance in life by “adopting” a child. 
The cost, $10.00 a month, is the same in all of the following 28 different 
countries: Austria, Borneo, Brazil, Burma, Finland, Formosa, France, Free 
China, Greece, Hong Kong, India, Indochina, Indonesia, Italy, Japan, Jordan, 
Korea, Lapland, Lebanon, Macao, Malaya, Mexico, Okinawa, Pakistan, Philip- 
pines, Puerto Rico, United States and Western Germany. 


Incorporated in 1938, CCF is the largest Protestant orphanage organization 
in the world. ; : ’ ; 
For information write: Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. 


——— RICHMOND 4, VIRGINIA 


I wish to “adopt” a boy (FJ 
C0) girl for one year in 


. mena 
I will pay $10 a month ($120 a year). 


Enclosed is payment for the full 
year [) first month {) Please send me 
the child’s name, story, address and 
picture. I understand that I can cor- 
respond with the child. Also, that 
there is no obligation to continue the 
adoption. 

I cannot “adopt” a child but want to 
help by giving $ 

Gifts of any amount 


Gifts are deductible from income tax. 
are welcome. 





NEWS 


Church, which will also house Havang 
Chinese Presbyterian congregation. 

On Monday, January 9, Cuban pa 
tors and interpreters gathered in Hava 
to share in a retreat with their guey 
from the United States. On Tuesday th 
group separated as host pastors tod 
their guests to the place where ¢ 
would be working. Preaching service 
began on January 10, and contin 
through January 15. During this tim 
three large rallies were held in Havan 
Cardenas, and Cabaiguan. Dr. Charla 
Templeton spoke, and Mrs. Templeto 
sang. Overflow crowds jammed int 
every available seat, and hundreds stood 
outside listening. Hundreds of other 
were turned away, disappointed. Th 
coldest weather in fifty years made} 
impossible to hold these rallies outdooy 
where it was expected that many thow 
sands more would have gathered. 

Sharing in the evangelistic effort we 
women members of the Commission o 
Evangelism. They visited many missiog 
stations and church schools. They spok 
to women’s groups over the radio and 
church services. Five members of the 
Women’s Caribbean Fellowship Team 
spent the first week of their tour of the 
Caribbean area in Cuba, sharing in the 
evangelistic effort. This team, heade( 
by Mrs. J. R. Salsbury, president of the 
Presbyterian Women’s Organizations, 
| visited many churches and led larg 
| rallies for Presbyterian women in He 
|vana, Cardenas, and Cabaiguan. Lay- 
men members of the Commission fount 
themselves preaching many sermons 
|and President Merle Jones of the Ne 
tional Council of Presbyterian Men ar 
rived in Cuba in time to address two 
rallies of Presbyterian men. 





It is difficult to say whether the evap. 
gelistic mission did more for Cuba or for 
the Church in the United States. Visit- 
ing Presbyterian pastors and their wives 
were deeply impressed with the conse 
cration of the leaders of the Cuba 
Church. “New Testament Christianity’ 
was the phrase often used to describe 
the vital and vibrant interest in the 
Church displayed by the Cuban Presby- 
terians. The sacrificial spirit of pastor 
and people was evident everywhere 
One pastor, laboring without the use @ 
an automobile, travels by bus to care for 
a congregation of over 600 members, # 
well as for six mission stations mothered 
by his church. Others travel on foot ané 
by bicycle to isolated villages and homes 
to minister in the name of Christ. All 
this was very humbling to all who par 
ticipated in the mission. It gave them 
new insight into the true meaning 
Christian service and of love. And it ere 
ated in them a strong desire to share 
more deeply in the mission work of the 
| Church. 
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Central Area headquarters of the Pres- 
byterian Church U.S.A. in San Fran-| 
cisco, California, turned Red Cross vol- | 
unteer worker when rising waters of the 
Feather and Yuba Rivers threatened to| 
break through levees again near Yuba | 
City last month (see P.L., Feb. 4, ’56). | 
Mrs. Thomas spends week ends at Live | 
Oak near Yuba City, where her husband 
works. She learned of the new flood 
threat when she arrived on January 13, 
and immediately offered her services at 


Colby, pastor )—May 6 to 13. 

One hundredth. First Presbyterian 
Church, Leavenworth, Kansas (the Rev- 
erend Ronald C. Grabham, pastor). 

First Presbyterian Church, Bay City, 
Michigan (the Reverend O. Frank 
Storch, Jr., pastor). 

Seventy-fifth. International Society of 
Christian Endeavor (the Reverend Earle 
W. Gates, president). 





DEDICATIONS: Catalog and Color Swatches 


nade i ] : oF ial the switchboard for the Red Cross dis- | 
itd W heatridge Pre sby terian Church. e i * | What wonderful curtains and drapes amazing Fibergias 
ho, Wheatridge, Colorado (the Reverend H. ster headquarters. On each of the fol-| tavrics make: Never need ironing, stretching, starching! 
y thov- : 7 ms > -- lowing three days she remained on duty | never to shrink. fade. stretch, sag! You get your choice 
Richard Ohden, pastor), of a new Chris- g ay i my | ot 48 cue Oe te cae coun, Gal a oe ee 
x 5. < - orating plan. Our huge buying power and direct-to-you 
twelve hours. When weather reports in 


tian education building. 

First Presbyterian Church, Port Penn, 
Delaware (the Reverend S. Royden Pi- 
per, pastor), of a Communion-table run- 


selling policy saves you up to 37% per pair. Write for 
FREE Catalog and 24 actual Color Swatches. 


RONNIE, Dept. 230JJ-4 
Ronnie Building Fairview, New Jersey 
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dicated another storm was approaching | 
the waterlogged community, she was | 





= ner, a gift from the Carl O. Eaton family. 
of the First Presbyterian Church, Evans- Deafened 


ville, Indiana (the Reverend Matthew C. 
Cavell, pastor), of a new Christian edu- 
cation building. 

Calvary Presbyterian Church, Flor- 
ham Park, New Jersey (the Reverend 
D. G. Burt, pastor), of a new church. 

St. Paul’s Presbyterian Church, New- 
ark, New Jersey (the Reverend Anthony 
A. Monteiro, pastor), of a new Gothic- 
styled chancel, including pulpit, lectern, 
Communion table, hood, and dossal in 
the newly remodeled sanctuary. 

The Westminster House of the West- 
minster Foundation at Ohio University. 
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Doctor Confesses 
— in new book on Deafness 


New York, N.Y.: The amazing story of 

a leading ear specialist — deafened him- 

self for over 15 years, was revealed today. 

In his 63 page book he frankly confesses 

| his own hard-of-hearing problem, his difh- 

culties, embarrassment, and how through 

| years of study and experience he found 
the solution to his own predicament. 

The publisher’s edition of this book 


Athens, Ohio (the Reverend Chester D. 
Marquis, Jr., director. 

Walterville Presbyterian Church, 
Walterville, Oregon (the Reverend Clif- 
ford R. Alsen, pastor), of a black walnut 
pulpit and Communion table for the re- 





Mrs. Ruth G. Thomas 


granted permission by Presbyterian 
headquarters to remain on flood duty. 
During the pre-Christmas flood, Mrs. 


sells for $1.00 in book stores everywhere, 


| but Audivox offers a special limited edi- 
| tion, containing exactly the same text, to 


any hard-of-hearing person at no cost. 
For your Free Copy, in a plain enve- 
lope, write Audivox, Inc., Dept. P86, 123 
Worcester St., Boston, Mass. Name and 








sone Modeled chancel. Made from a native Thomas also served as a volunteer| @4dress on a postcard is sufficient. 
old walnut tree, both are a gift of the de- worker in the canteen set up to feed 

anity' Signer and builder, Ruling Elder John — figod evacuees sheltered at the Live Oak 

scribefm Thaddeus Zabriskie. Grange. os Bs i y A 

n the First Presbyterian Church, Lebanon, 

resby- Tennessee (the Reverend William G. SCHOLARSHIP SEMI-FINALISTS CHOSEN L @ ] T Vv g§ 

aston Walker, pastor), of a new pipe organ The 225 high-school graduates who 

here. @ and church furnishings. have been picked as semi-finalists in the . 

ise of GROUNDEREAKINGS: Presbyterian College Scholarship com- 

re for : . petition rank scholastically among the 

Ts, 8 First Presbyterian Church, Boulder, top youth in the nation, according to the 

hered Colorado (the Reverend Ralph David — Educational Testing Service at ‘Prince- 

tam’ Evans, pastor), for a new Christian edu- ton, New Jersey. The learning capacity 

ome cation building. of the some 500 Presbyterian youths who 

All of Thornton Presbyterian Church, applied for the fifty scholarships offered | 

Pa Thornton, Colorado (the Reverend by the Board of Christian Education | 

ry Glenn J. Bixler, pastor), for achapeland was recently measured by the Service. 

1g fellowship hall. On the basis of the findings a represent- 

= Community Presbyterian Church, ative of the Service said: “The Board of 
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Mountainside, New Jersey (the Rever- 
end Delwyn R. Rayson, pastor), for a 
new church. 
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Christian Education has every reason to | 


be very proud of this group of semi- 
finalists. Their score reports indicate that 








From the spiritual 
diary of 


FRANK C. LAUBACH 
“Learning the 
Vocabulary of G “J 


Pages from Dr. Laubach’s diary at 
a time when he was trying to give 
God every minute of every waking 
hour of every day. Through such 
discipline he hoped to learn the 
language of God. For those who are 
in earnest in the matter of truly 
knowing God—even His vocabulary 
—this is a must in reading. 











35 cents per copy. Three copies 
$1.00. Twelve for $3.50. Order from 


Gps “ype? Room_ 


The world’s most widely used devotional guide 
1908 Grand Avenue Nashville 5, Tenn. 








Write for Christian publica- 
tions! We train you to write 
for the church magazine of 
your choice. For detailed infor- 
mation complete the coupon 
below and send to: 


CHRISTIAN AUTHORS’ GUILD 


Room 502, 1703 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Gentlemen: Please send me informa-. 
tion about your correspondence course, 
Writing For Christian Publications. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 























if Your Child Is 
A Poor Reader 


See how The Sound Way To Easy Reading can 
help him to read and spell better in a few weeks. 
New home-tutoring course drills your child in 


phonics with records and cards. Easy to use. 
University tests and parents’ reports show chil- 
dren gain up to full year’s grade in 6 weeks! 
Write for free *lustrated folder and low price. 


Bremner-Davis Phonics, Dept. T-29, Wilmette, Ili. 





MAKE MONEY WRITING 


.» Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to bea trained author to make money 
writing. Hundreds now making money every day on 
short paragraphs. I tell you what to write, where and 
how to sell; and supply big list of editors who buy from 
beginners. Lots of small checks in a hurry bring cash 
that adds up quickly. No tedious study. Write to sell, 
right away. Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 
1751 Morse Ave., Dept. 81-0, Chicago 26, Hl. 
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NEWS 


they would be able to compete with any 
youngster in the country heading for the 
best university.” 

Names of the fifty winners will be an- 
nounced early this spring. The scholar- 
ships range from $100 to $1,000. 


FELLOWSHIP OF ANDREW AWARDS 

Last month sixty-nine members of the 
College Avenue Presbyterian Church 
in Alton, Illinois (the Reverend Francis 
Henderson, pastor), were presented 
crosses by the church. Thirty-four mem- 
bers received gold-colored Latin lapel 
crosses for bringing from one to four 
members each into the church. The 
others, who had brought in five or more 
each, received Celtic crosses. 


NEW-MEMBER GROUP A RECORD 

One of the largest groups of mem- 
bers to join the Memorial Presbyterian 
Church of Midland, Michigan, was re- 
ceived into the congregation recently. 
During an afternoon service, former 
General Assembly Moderator Dr. Her- 
bert Booth Smith, ad interim pastor, 
baptized thirty-two children. At the eve- 
ning service thirteen adults were bap- 
tized on confession of faith, and fifty- 
three persons were received into mem- 
bership. 


CHURCH HONORS LONG-TIME MEMBERS 
Twenty-one members of First Pres- 
byterian Church, Clarksville, Arkansas 
(the Reverend Charles E. Cathey, pas- 
tor), were honored last month at a spe- 
cial service. All of them have been mem- 
bers of First Church for over fifty years. 
Three members who were unable to be 
present were given Communion in their 
homes after the service. Three of the 
eighteen who attended the service have 
been members for sixty-three years 


PRINCETON CHOIR PLANS SUMMER TOUR 

Plans are being made for the annual 
summer tour of the Princeton Theolog- 
ical Seminary Choir. It will visit some of 
the central and south central states, 
Mexico, and part of Central America. 

Leaving Princeton on June 5, the choir 
will cross Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois, then travel southwest 
through Missouri, Oklahoma, Texas, and 
New Mexico. Entering Mexico at El 
Paso, Texas, the choir will go through 
Chihuahua, Durango, and Guadalajara, 
to Mexico City; then to Guatemala and 
possibly other Central American coun- 
tries, returning to Laredo or Browns- 
ville, Texas. The return trip will take the 
choir through Texas, Arkansas, Tennes- 
see, Virginia, and Maryland. 


TEAM VISITING FAR EAST 
Dr. Clifford J. Earle, secretary of the 


| Department of Social Education and 


Action of the Presbyterian Churd 
U.S.A., and Dr. Frank Wilson, dean , 
the School of Religion, Howard Unive 
sity, Washington, D.C., left this mont 
from Seattle on an eight weeks’ tour q 
the Far East. The trip, under the ay 
pices of the Board of Foreign Mission 
includes visits to Japan, Hong Kong, th 
Philippines, Thailand, Indonesia 
Burma, and Northern India. The twy 
churchmen will confer with pastors, mis 
sionaries, lay leaders, educators, and 
civic and political leaders. They wil 
also visit United Nations projects, par. 
ticularly those involving technical assist. 
ance, and in addition will view the a 
tivities of the United Nations Children; 
Fund (UNICEF). 


NEW PRESIDENT FOR ILLINOIS COLLEG 

Dr. L. Vernon Caine, former vice. 
president of Macalester College, S& 
Paul, Minnesota, early this month be. 
came president of Illinois College, Jack 
sonville, Illinois. This is Dr. Caine’ 
third post with a Presbyterian-related 
college. Before joining the faculty a 
Macalester, Dr. Caine served as acting 
president of Jamestown (North Da 
kota) College for eight months after the 
death of Dr. Howard J. Bellin. Dr. Caine 
had been vice-president of Jamestown 
A Presbyterian elder, he is an active 
church leader and frequently conducts 
church services. He was executive secte- 
tary of the Committee on Arrangements 
for the 165th General Assembly at Min 
neapolis in 1953. 





Radio and TV 


Frontiers of Faith—drama-variety 
programs. NBC-TV network, Sun- 
day, 1:30 to 2.00 PM (EST). 


Look Up and Live—Charles B. Tem 
pleton and Lawrence McMaster 
speak to youth on variety programs. 
CBS-TV network, Sunday, 10:30 to 
11:00 AM (EST). 


Pilgrimage—John S. Bonnell in pas- 
toral counseling series. ABC radio 
network, Sunday, 1:35 to 2:00 PM 
(EST). 


Crossroads—stories from the lives 
of ministers. ABC-TV network, Fri- 
day, 8:30 to 9:00 PM (EST). 


Let There Be Light—documentary 
drama of the work of the Church. 
Heard on 295 radio stations across 
America. 


Ask your local stations for date 
and time—then publicize. 
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By Mary SETH 


Golden crown-tower of 
Presbyterian Church, 
Grand Haven, Michigan, 
is topped by Celtic cross. 


HE first-century Christian carried a 

cross hidden in his clothing, or 

devised disguised crosses to baffle 
his persecutors. To the early Reforma- 
tion Protestant, the cross was an abom- 
ination, for it had become, in his mind, 
tinged with the taint of Rome. Long a 
frequent subject of controversy, the 
cross has become today symbolic of 
Christianity the world over. In the hun- 
dreds of churches that are being erected 
in the unabated building boom. the cross 
is being used in new and striking wavs. 

But the cross has not always been 
exclusively Christian, The symbol is 
shrouded in the mists of antiquity. No- 
body knows where it first appeared, or 
when. The mandala, the ancient mystic 
circle which meant eternity or whole- 
ness, sometimes contained a cross. 

Long before the birth of Christ, the 
cross had a prominent place in religions 
and cultures. Pre-Christian crosses were 
used in Assyria, Persia, and India, and 
among the Scandinavian peoples. 

The cross is a symbol, and symbols 
are common in every walk of life and in 
every religion. Jesus used symbols again 
and again. He referred to himself as the 
Good Shepherd, the Door, the Light of 
the World, the True Vine. 

The word symbol is derived from two 
Greek words—syn, meaning “together,” 
and ballein, meaning “to throw.” So sym- 
bol implies the throwing together or 
joining of an abstract idea and a visible 
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SYMBOL 


OF 
OUR FAITH 


To all Christians, Roman Catholic, 


Orthodox, and Protestant alike, the 


cross is symbolic of eternal life 


sign of it. Thus a cross is a symbol of 
Christ’s supreme sacrifice for all men 
“that whosoever believeth in him should 
not perish, but have eternal life.” 

Christian symbols were used copi- 
ously during the first century, especially 
in the catacombs of Rome, as a secret 
language and because few people could 
read or write. But there was no cross. 
This theme was avoided. The Christ as 
risen, rather than as crucified, was the 
center of attention. 

There is, however, in the catacombs 
a svmbol repeated many times, known 
as the Orante, a figure in the attitude 
of prayer, with arms extended upward 
and with elbows bent. It was a pagan 
method of petitioning a god, but because 
the position of body and arms formed 
a cross, early Christians saw in it special 
significance. 

The earliest pictures of the crucifixion 
show Christ in this attitude of prayer. 
First-century Christian art was crude 
and naive, but even so it managed to 
impart a feeling that a new quality of 
life had entered human experience, 

By the Middle Ages religious painting, 
sculpture, and architecture had become 
ornate and sophisticated. All creative 
talent was dedicated to the glory of 
God, producing the great historic ca- 
thedrals of Europe. 

Then for a long time after the Refor- 
mation, churches were austere and un- 
adorned. When decoration did begin to 


creep in, it was completely divorced 
from the earlier Christian artistic herit- 
age. 

Today there is a desire once more for 
ornamentation with meaning, and archi- 
tects are turning again to ancient sym- 
bols for inspiration. 

Altogether there are over four hun- 
dred forms of the cross. About fifty of 
these have been used in Christian sym- 
bolism. They are encountered inside and 
outside new church buildings, carved in 
wood and stone, used on stained glass, 
painted on walls and ceilings, and em- 
broidered on cloth. 

But of all the fifty crosses, the one 
most used, in the past and today, is the 
Latin cross. This is the cross on which 
Christ was crucified. In early times it 
was called “God’s mark,” and also “the 
sign of signs.” Contemporary architects 
have found new ways of designing beau- 
tiful Latin crosses. Sometimes the Latin 
cross is placed on three steps which 
stand for charity, faith, and hope. When 
its ends are pointed, it is known as the 
cross of suffering; if shown rising from 
a chalice, it is symbolic of Christ’s agony 
in the garden of Gethsemane. This cross 
is suitable for use on Good Friday. 

Because of their Scottish and Scots- 
Irish origin, the Presbyterian Churches 
have always felt a special kinship to the 
Celtic cross. This Latin-stvle cross with 
a circle had its origin on the island of 
Iona, off the coast of Scotland. At one 
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Three Latin crosses adorn stone surface of the First Pres- 
byterian Church, Neenah, Wisconsin. Another slender Latin 


of polished wood, lighted by 


cross 


means 


of a sky- 


light above the chancel, is the focal point of the sanctuary. 


time there were 360 crosses on Iona, 
most of which have disappeared through 
vandalism or neglect. But a magnificent 
tenth-century stone cross still stands be- 
side Iona Abbey. The circle in the de- 
sign of the Celtic cross is thought to be 
symbolic of eternity. 

Because of the solidity of the design, 
Celtic crosses have usually been fash- 
ioned from stone or wood. There seems, 
however, to be a growing trend for Pres- 
byterian churches to use a delicately de- 
signed Celtic cross above the roof-line, 
as a symbol that is peculiarly their own. 

Several years ago silver crosses from 
Iona were introduced as a kind of badge 
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1. Eastern Orthodox 


Ps ah te 


4. Anchor 


7. Maltese 


Cross illustrations by Harold Minton from the book Our Christian Symbols, 


of office to be worn by Moderators of the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. 

While Presbyterians may feel an un- 
derstandable affection for the Celtic 
cross, they are free to use, with two ex- 
ceptions, any type of cross that appeals 
to them. One exception is the Eastern 
Orthodox cross (see illustration number 
one, above), which has three cross bars, 
one slanted, possibly suggesting a refer- 
ence to St. Andrew’s cross, since St. An- 
drew is supposed to have introduced 
Christianity into Russia. The second is 
the Papal cross (illustration number two), 
which has three cross bars and is used 


only in processions in which the Pope 
participates. 

St. Andrew’s cross (illustration num- 
ber three), known as the cross Saltire in 
heraldry, is composed of two equal arms 
crossed like the letter X. St. Andrew is 
believed to have died on this form @ 
cross, preaching joyously for a number 
of hours to the people around him. 

Another cros$ of great interest ws 
the Anchor cross (illustration number 
four), used widely in times of persectr 
tion in the early Christian era because 
it was, in a sense, a disguised cross. It 
is sometimes used in churches near t 
sea, in fishing communities where the 
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2. Papal 


8. Fleur-de-lis 


by Friedrich Rest. Published by The Christian Education Press, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


meaning of the anchor is fully appre- 
ciated, 

One of the oldest of all cross forms is 
the Tau cross (illustration number five), 
shaped like the Greek letter T. Some- 
times called the Old Testament cross, 
it is presumably the cross Moses raised 
in the wilderness. Tradition has it that 
the Tau cross was painted in blood on 
the doors of the Israelites to save their 
thildren. St. Francis used this cross as 
his signature. 

Except for St. Andrew’s cross, which 
Sin a class by itself, the crosses cited 
ibove have arms of unequal length. 
There remain the forms based on the 
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Greek cross (illustration number six) 
which has arms of equal length. This is 
also a very old design and forms the 
basis of many of the heraldic crosses 
of the Middle Ages. One of these is the 
Maltese cross (illustration number seven), 
which resembles four spearheads with 
points touching. It is a symbol of the 
eight beatitudes and is also the emblem 
of John the Baptist. Another Greek cross 
has a Fleur-de-lis (illustration number 
eight) at the end of each of its arms. 

The Jerusalem cross (illustration num- 
ber nine) combined the Tau cross with 
the Greek cross. Four Tau crosses meet 
in the center, surrounded by four small 


3. St. Andrew’s 


9. Jerusalem 


Greek crosses. It is sometimes known as 
the Five-fold cross, representing the five 
wounds of Christ’s crucifixion. It was 
also the coat of arms of the first ruler 
of the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem. This 
cross was used extensively by the Cru- 
saders in the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies and is said to be symbolic of Great 
Britain, France, Germany, Italy, Spain. 

Yet another interpretation suggests 
that the four small crosses indicate the 
four corners of the earth to which mis- 
sionaries have carried the gospel since 
the days of the original Church in Jeru- 
salem, which is represented by the large 
cross. 
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NEW 


The Festival, a new style of choral ro} 
has free-flowing, nicely proportions 
lines, with panels and pleats that dm 
from yoke to hem. The collar ay 
sleeves are in a contrasting color, an 
the fabric is Wonderloom or Chapé 
cord, both woven from Chromspun yan 
Catalogues, swatches, and samples a 
able from E. R. Moore Co., 932 Dakix 
St., Chicago 13, Ill. 


ntroducing Gorham’s new 
I stacking, interlocking Com- 
munion Tray. Available in ster- 
ling silver, also the finest quality 
silver plate. 


TRAY 12 %" diameter holds 40 


lasses 

Sterling Ls 
Silver Plate —...__._____.. $50.00 
11 %" diameter 

Sterling —...._... $1255.00 
i ae tC 
12 \%" diameter 

Sterling — 

Silver Plate 


GLASSES $2.00 per dozen additional 


Gorkam 


PROVIDENCE 7, RHODE ISLAND 


Radiant Superama screens have been in- 
stalled throughout Sheraton Hotel Chain 
for projection of closed circuit and 
broadcast television as well as movie 
and slide projection. The 9’ x 12’ silver 
screen is easily stored: Its aluminum 
frame may be quickly knocked down 
into sections, and the screen rolled up. 
Radiant Automatic Standard and Senior 
screens (not shown) with aluminum roll- 
er are electrically operated, come in sizes 
from 6’ x 8’ to 18’ x 18’. Radiant Manu- 
facturing Corp., 2627 W. Roosevelt Rd., 
Chicago 8, Ill. 


ates +e ee ere oro oe eo oe oe 


Full-organ tone in small package—the 
Conn Minuet spinet organ. Help 
churches needing m«isic supply outside 
chancel—for church suppers, prayer a 
circle meetings, Sunday school. Portable, 
the Minuet has self-contained amplifica- 
tion, operates on any house electric cur 
rent. Pipe organ-like tones have ful 
range of strings, reeds, and flutes. C. G 
Conn Ltd., Elkhart, Ind. 


nspiration... 


The pipe organ is best 


suited to reflect the 
varied moods of religi- 
ous music. Thrillingly 
powerful, yet capable 
of the most subtle ren- 
dering, it has moved 
listeners for hundreds 
of years. 

If your church is con- 
sidering a new organ, 
we suggest you see and 
hear a Moller. You'll 
be surprised to learn 
you can obtain a true 
custom-built Mdller 
pipe organ — for less 





than $4250.* 
*Slightly higher in the West. 


For information 
write Dept. PL-55 





Model 556 folding chair offers heavy 
duty in narrow size. It is a full-sized 
chair except for the seat width, which 
is 2% inches narrower than the standard 
size. This permits increased seating 
space and requires less storage space. 
Design is modern, with steel hinge-and- 
brace construction for ease of folding 
and extra strength. Louis Rastetter & 
Sons Co., 1300 Wall St., Fort Wayne 1, 
Ind. 


Inquiries in regard to any of the prod- 
ucts illustrated and described in this 
feature should be addressed to the mat 
ufacturer with mention of this issue 
PRESBYTERIAN LIFE. 
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Model 60 Master Addresser prints 
names, addresses, or other repetitive 
data (up to 13 lines, 3 inches long) on 
accounting forms, statements, envelopes, 
etc. Prints are made from a paper master 
prepared on any typewriter, and the 
machine writes up to 100 times from 
a single typing. The master form may 
be filed for future use. Master Addresser 
Co., 6500 West Lake St., Minneapolis 
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Double illumination means double use 
140-lumen lighting 
allows use even in partially lighted room. 
This opaque projector is small, light, 
compact; has specially designed optical 
system with an f/3.6 lens. Focusing is 
fast and clear, Vu-Lyte accepts many 
sizes of material, including 3-dimensional 


from Vu-Lyte II. 


objects. Charles 
Orange, N. J. 
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Beseler 


Co., East 


This new United States Steel Homes 
prefab church, designed by William M. 
Cooley, AIA, contains meeting room, 
office, washrooms, in addition to chan- 
cel, nave, and narthex. Seating capacity 
is 180; church has over 2,000 square 
feet of floor space. Cost of finished 
church is under $29,000—30 per cent 
less than comparable church convention- 
ally built. This is one of fifteen designs 
for churches costing from $15,000 to 
$35,000. Designs may be modified to 
satisfy exact requirements. E. L. Landen, 
U.S. Steel Homes, Inc., New Albany, 
Ind. 








SIR HUBERT WILKINS, 
world-famous explorer, says: 


“Not even 
the Arctic wastes 
are lonelier 
than a man 
without hearing!” 


Sir Hubert Wilkins tells how he re- 
gained his hearing: 

“For years I felt myself slipping into 
a crevasse of silence more lonely than 
any polar waste. Then one day my phy- 
sician told me of the magic of a Zenith 
Hearing Aid. 

“I discovered that Zenith, most popu- 
lar and economical of all hearing aids, 
satisfies my needs. From the first mo- 
ment I put on my Zenith, my wonder- 
ful world of sound was restored to me. 

“To all of you suffering with this 
same problem, I say: Don’t let a hear- 
ing loss rob you of your youth and en- 
thusiasm. Get a Zenith without delay!” 

Sir Hubert Wilkins is one of many 
distinguished explorers, authors, edu- 
cators, Statesmen and executives who 
could pay any price for a hearing aid, 
but choose to wear a $50 Zenith.® 


Now! A Tiny, Light, Full-Powered 
Hearing Aid for $50 Complete! 


So small and light it can hide under a 
man’s necktie or in a woman's hair— 
the new 4-transistor Zenith “50-X” op- 
erates for about 10¢ a week. Try this 
finest-quality Zenith on our 10-Day 
Money-Back Guarantee. Price includes 
earphone, cord, stock earmold, One- 
Year Warranty, Five-Year Service 
Plan. Time payments, if desired. Five 
superb new models to choose from. 

Your Zenith Hearing Aid Dealer is 
listed in your classified phone direc- 
tory. Or write to Zenith Radio Corp., 
S801 Dickens Ave., Chicago 39, IIL, 
for details and local dealer list. 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION 
Leader in Radionics Exclusively for 
Over a Third of a Century 








An AUTOMATIC 
Church Bell at a real 
BUDGET PRICE 
The Schulmerich 
“Arcadian: 
SERVICE BELL & HOUR TOLL 


Entirely NEW, completely AUTO- 
MATIC bell instrument for even the 
smallest church. Pre-set clock auto- 
matically sounds call to Sunday and 
mid-week service. Tolls the hour of 
day throughout the week, silencing 
evening hours if desired. 


Motor-driven swinging or tolling bell 
has push-button start, automatic stop. 
Manual start and stop continuous 
toll bell included. Striker switch pro- 
vides manual swinging or tolling bell 
at any speed, for any duration. 
Record-player included. Any church 
can afford the “Arcadian”’. For full 
details write: 

SCHULMERICH CARILLONS, INC. 
5B29A Carillon Hill, SELLERSVILLE, PA. 


*"Arcodion”™ is a trademark for bell instruments 
of Schulmerich Carillons, inc. 
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Robes for Your Choir 


() Robe Styles 

(] Swatches of material 
for fabric and color 

send [_] We're interested in 
New Robes 

for (] Reconditioned, used, 

Robes 


catalog [] Pulpit Gown 
(] Confirmation Robes 


() Hove representative with 
samples, phone for ap- 
pointment. 


E.R. MOORE Co. 


268 Normon Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
932 Dokin St., Chicago 13, Ill. 
1908 Beverly Bivd., Los Angeles 57, Colif. 

















FOLDING TABLES 
ty Midwest 


When your Church, School or 
Club needs tables, see the 
magnificent MIDWEST Line 
before you buy. No other 
Bonqvet Table offers so many ALL TOP 
volve pocked feotures at MATERIALS 
such reasonable prices. ALL SIZES 





catelog todey! 
¥ OPES FOLDING PRODUCTS 
1568 Yoselle, Iilinels 
- in Steel or Wood 
FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 
WaAe AN© Low DinscT PRICES 
_ ORPT. S4 SCRANTON 2,PA. 
_— 


‘a, FOLDING CHAIRS 
, J.P REDINGTON 4 CO. 





NEW DAYS 


Congregations planning to build should 


“consider t 


life and explore what these imply for the chure 


By JOHN R. SCOTFORD 


HE church which is now being 
Trizmes should serve for fifty years. 

Inevitably it will see many changes. 
Half a century ago our fathers did not 
anticipate the passing of the trolley car, 
the rise and partial eclipse of the movie 
theater, the present high estate of radio 
and television. We are not likely to do 
much better at reading the future. The 
only safe guess is that another fifty years 
will bring more and greater changes. 

Yet, as far as is humanly possible, we 
should endeavor to build today’s church 
in such a way that our children will be 
glad to use it. This is a difficult assign- 
ment. 

Undoubtedly their needs will be dif- 
ferent from ours. Probably the best that 
we can do is to keep out of their way. 
We should avoid those features of our 
present churches which have _handi- 
capped us: weight-bearing partitions, 
sloping floors, steps up or down between 
different levels, lots too small to allow 
for expansion. The simpler we make our 
churches, the easier it will be for the 
next generation to modify them to fit 
new ideas. The most appreciated legacy 


| we can leave to our successors will be 


plenty of land on which to expand. 
In the meantime we must follow the 


| best light that we have into as much 
| of the future as we can discern. Instead 


of repeating the pattern of yesterday, 
we should seek to spell out that of to- 
morrow. Rather than duplicating the 
basements and gymnasiums which we 
see about us, we should turn our atten- 
tion to crib rooms and parking lots. 
Congregations planning to build 
should consider the current trends in 
church life and explore what these im- 
ply for the church building of the future. 
In our church services the emphasis 
is shifting from the sermon to the quest 





From When You Build Your Church, by John R, 
Scotford. Copyright by Doniger & Raughley, Inc., 
Great Neck, N. Y. Reprinted by permission, 


for the experience of the presence 
God. Preaching is better than it has eve 
been, and probably more effective, bul 
it is the need to worship which is draw 
ing an increasing throng of people ink 
our pews. Today we do not go to churd 
just to listen to the preacher, but also 
seek after God through song and praye 
and meditation. 

This calls for a different type d 
church building. Once the aim was te 
get as many people as possible withir 
earshot of the pulpit, trusting that th 
words of the preacher would transfom 
the hearts and lives of the congregation 
Today the aim is to get the people re 
sonably close to one another in a setting 
which inspires reverence. 

One immediate concern is with th 
size of the room in which the congre 
gation gathers. A few people scatterel 
about in many pews are disheartening 
to the minister and produce ineffective 
worship. As people sit closer togethe 
physically, they seem to draw nearer to 
God spiritually. 

We are also discovering that there is 
a point of diminishing returns in the size 
of a congregation. Beyond a certain 
number, the degree of participation, the 
sense of “belonging,” and the acceptance 
of responsibility decline. A better spit 
itual result can be achieved with two 
congregations of 200 than with one d 
400. The emphasis upon worship is tak 
ing the church away from religious mass 
meetings toward a type of service which 
is more intimate and therefore more 
fruitful. 

It is also much easier to create a wor 
shipful atmosphere in a moderate-size 
church than in a large “auditorium.” 

These considerations, plus the ne 
cessity for economy, are encouraging the 
designing of clturches seating from 
to 350 people with the expectation that 
the buildings will be used for two o 
even three services on Sunday morning, 

Another prime factor in the situation 
is the growth in numbers attending the 
church school and the changing chat 
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current trends in church 


building of the future’’ 


acter of its activities. There are more 
children, and they do more different 
things. In the old Sunday school the 
teacher “told it” to the children, usually 
amidst much confusion. The most that 
was hoped was that they might hear her 
words. Today the small children major in 
activity, with the experts asking for 
twenty square feet per child. The older 
ages make much of worship, which re- 
quires quiet, while the high-school 
classes ask for separate rooms in which 
to hold discussion. The present-day 
Sunday school needs a lot of space. 

In spite of the thousands of foolish 
words which have been written and 
spoken concerning the decline of the 
American family, never were the par- 
ents of young children more concerned 
about their welfare, or more disposed 
to do things with them. Wherever 
churches are able to offer good care for 
babies and attractive quarters and train- 
ing for preschool children at the same 
hour as a church service, the family car 
is bringing all of the family to church 
together at one time. 


Medium-size churches 

From these considerations we can see 
emerging a pattern for the immediate 
future: medium-size churches in which 
multiple services are held on Sunday 
morning with parallel sessions of the 
church school. On the practical side this 
means a much better use of facilities 
but it also makes possible a better service 
by the church to its constituency. Econ- 
omy is combined with efficiency. 

Today the number of churches which 
have accepted this program in its en- 
tirety is quite limited, partly because it 
isalmost impossible to have two activi 
ties going on at the same time in most 
dd churches. An increasing number 
of congregations, however, are moving 
in this direction, usually making a be- 
ginning by providing classes for pre- 
school children at the church hour. Some 
churches resist the whole idea of de- 
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BALDWIN... brings greater scope to Electronic Organs 


Baldwin superiority in the electronic organ 
brings the rich heritage and spiritual atmos- 
phere of the finest in traditional music 
within the reach of every church. For 
Baldwin excels in both range and fidelity 
of true organ tone. Standard controls and 
responsive action make the. Baldwin easiest 


of all organs to play. A full range of models 
allows you to select a Baldwin best suited 
to your individual needs. For most in organ 
quality, performance and value, Baldwin is 
your logical choice. 

Contact your Baldwin dealer or write for 
specific information. 


Baldwin will finance your purchase of any Baldwin Organ or Piano. Ask 
your dealer or write for details of this manufacturer-customer service. 


Baldwin builds a complete line of pianos for church and educational needs. 
THE BALDWIN PIANO COMPANY 


rgan Division 


Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


Please send full informa- 
tion on the following: 


(J Church Organs 
(C) Home Organs 
CJ Pianos 

() Finance Plan 





Name. ..ce. 


AGGIES. cc ccceccseeess 


The Baldwin Piano Company, Organ Div. Dept. PL-26 
1801 Gilbert Ave., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 








YOURS FOR 
THE ASKING... 


20 pages, 2 colors, 
shows complete 
line of 


ENDICOTT CHURCH FURNITURE 
and 
CUSHION-EZE PEWS ~~ 
ie 


FREE 
CATALOG 


See It 
Before You Buy! 


Find out how 
Endicott's delivery 

and installation service 
saves you money 


ENDICOTT CHURCH FURNITURE 
WINONA LAKE * INDIANA 





SF iuben scRiBBER 


an 


PAD 


Jf 


_ SCOURING 


Cleans and polishes quickly, easily . . . 
leaves hands soft and s-m-o-o-t-h! Re- 
peot sales guaranteed with Rubber 
Serubber. Try 
you'll love it! 
Write te 
4 RUBBER SCRUBBER Corp. 
‘ DEPT. 8 
% Watertown, New York 


it— 





FOLDING 
BANQUET 
TABLES 


feed 


If you are on the Kitchen Committee of your 
school or church, or on the house or purchas- 
ing committee of your club or lodge, you will 
be interested in this modern, Folding Pedestal 
Banquet Table. Write for catalog and special 
discounts. 


Monroe Co., 64 Church St., Colfax, lowa 














PULPIT 


GOWN 


CHOIR 
Satisfaction in Every Stitch since 1912 


QUALITY FABRICS 
LASTING BEAUTY 
Write for catalog G6 
BENTLEY & SIMON : 
7 WEST 36 ST + NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 








Henry Lee Willet 


Artist-Craftsman ¢ Stained Glass 


3900 GIRARD AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 
EVergreen 6-4103 


fa‘; FOR THE FINEST 
Carillonic Bells & Chimes 














- 


low as $396.00 


Chimes startinc 


MAAS-ROWE CARILLONS 
Dept. 208, 3015 Casitas Ave., Los Angeles 39, Cal. 


Church Bulletin Boards 


All metal or wood 
Leal, or see. 








For 


Changeable letter signs 
Honor Roll—Memorials 


Universal Bulletin 


Free Catalog beard Co, 9124 Bawy., 





GOWNS | 
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NEW DAYS, 
NEW WAYS 


(Continued) 


parting from the old sequence of church 
school first and then the church service, 
each quite independent of the other. Yet 
the necessity of providing for more chil- 
dren, plus the high cost of new con- 
struction, will force an increasing num- 
ber of churches to consider the prac- 
tical arrangement. Ultimately many of 
them will come to it more or less will- 
ingly. In the meantime it would seem 
to be only good common sense to plan 
any new construction in such a way as 
to make parallel sessions of the church 
and the church school possible. 


Sound control 


The control of sound is fundamental 
to the church of the future. Quiet is 
an essential for effective worship in 
either the church or the church school. 
Effective teaching cannot be carried on 
without it. Noise is the enemy of free 
discussion. Our new churches must be 
constructed in such a way that a variety 
of services and classes can be carried on 
at the same time without interfering 
with each other. The little children 
should be able to run around without 
disturbing the adult congregation, while 
the rumble of the organ should not inter- 
fere with either the worship or the group 
discussions of the older classes. Elimi- 
nating the distractions caused by ex- 
traneous sounds is one of the prime 
problems in planning new churches. 

Sounds are of two sorts: air-borne and 
percussion. The former are caused by 
the human voice and by string and wind 
instruments. By the use of various acous- 
tical materials it is possible to confine 
them largely to the room in which they 
originate. Percussion sounds are the 
product of drums and similar instru- 
ments, the clatter of feet, and the slam- 
ming of doors. They set up vibrations 
which are transmitted by solid materials 
such as are found in floors, ceilings, and 
walls. Their control is difficult. In most 
buildings voices on one floor can rarely 
be heard on another, unless the windows 
are open, while the stamping of feet or 
the dropping of a heavy object will re- 
verberate throughout the structure. 

For a church, the simplest solution of 
the problem of sound is to spread out on 
one floor. This eliminates any overhead 
noise and does away with the clatter of 
stairs. It simplifies the control of air- 
borne sound. 

The objection which is raised to the 
one-story church is financial. That is be- 
cause most people assume that a multi- 
level structure is more economical to 
build than what is popularly known as 


the ranch-type house. This has undoy 
edly been true in the past, and may ky 
today for private residences, but it js 
longer the case with institutional byj 
ings. 

At this point the experience of j 
schools is most instructive. They 
being swamped by a tidal wave of yo 
life. They are under the necessity of 
panding their facilities at a time wh 
costs are at an all-time high and the p 
lic is exceedingly critical of the tax 
And each year there is need for a 
more rooms, with no end in sight. The 
circumstances have compelled 
schools to get the utmost possible 
their money. The answer has been 
eliminate both the second floor and 
basement and to lay the concrete fh 
right on the ground. In this way schod 
are being built for from ten dollars 
fourteen or fifteen dollars a square fog 
Incidental advantages have been t 
greater safety made possible by nume 
ous exits, the consequent reduction j 
corridors, and the ease with which mo 
rooms can be added as needed. 

The reason it is cheaper to 
schools and churches right on the group 
is that they are both subject to the reg 
lations which the state imposes up 
public buildings. These vary from stat 
to state, but the general requirement fy 
new construction is that there be 
fireproof exits from each floor. 


Multi-level vs. single-level 


How this works out can be seen int 
detailed comparison of the cost of mult: 
level and single-level construction. The 
only real saving in having more than 1 
floor is in the roof. As far as the su 
rounding wall is concerned, the amount 
of material required to enclose the same 
space does not differ greatly. With only 
one story it is necessary for the walls tv 
extend down to the frostline, which # 
usually three feet, but this is offset by the 
fact that walls which go above one floor 
must be thicker. Eliminating stair wels 
reduces the area to be surrounded. Bit 
the real saving in single-level construc 
tion is in the floors. The present practice 
is to cover the space between the foot 
ings, except for a conduit for pipes, with 
first a layer of gravel and next one @ 
sand, on which the concrete is ther 
poured. This gives a permanent floor 0 
which there is no upkeep, except fo 
coverings. When a second floor is added 
at whatever level, it is necessary to prt 
vide supports for it. This is much more 
expensive than laying it on the ground. 
The cost of floor supports, the two staits 
and the space which they occupy, © 
gether with the expense of excavating 
will commonly exceed the cost of 
extra roofing which a single floor wil 
entail, 
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Basements 

nother factor in the situation is the 
s dealing with the depth and use of 
kements. Here each state has its own 
». The maximum for schools allows 
t half the height of the room can be 
the ground. Wisconsin permits four 
et. and enforces its law against 
rches. Ohio allows three. New York 
1 Michigan will not permit the con- 
ction of any basement rooms which 
sht be used for classes. Some states 
hich allow basement rooms forbid their 
» by small children, while in Virginia 
is against the law to have children 
low the fourth grade on an upper 
or. The churches may get around 
pe restrictions, and yet they should 
under a moral obligation to abide by 


Pm. 
Along with laws concerning the depth 
basements are others regulating the 
ight of ceilings. If a church can go 
lv four feet into the ground for its 
sement, and the ceiling must be ten 
bt high, this means that churchgoers 
st climb between six and seven feet to 
into the place of worship. Here the 
ch suffers more than the school, be- 
se it caters to both the very young 
d the very old, and neither group is 
ept at climbing. 
We have gone into the matter of base- 
pnts at considerable length because the 
pa that a church can save a lot of 
mey by burrowing in the ground dies 
rd. We do not believe that any con- 
egation which figures the costs and 
consults the state laws will develop 
y enthusiasm for a basement. 
There are three exceptions: 
1) In the center of cities, where the 
st of land is prohibitive, a church may 
ve no choice but to develop a base- 
pnt. The motive, however, will be ne- 
ssity rather than economy. We know 
adowntown church which spent $90,- 
glorifying its cellar. 
2) On a side hill it is sometimes pos- 
ble to arrange a two-level building in 
ha way that each floor has a ground- 
el exit. This plan eliminates the need 
two fireproof stairways and is quite 
objectionable. 
3) Where the soil is mucky, it may be 
essary to extend the foundations to a 
iderable depth. When this happens, 
asement can be had by throwing the 
out. This may provide a good place 
the Scouts, for dinners, and for Sun- 
¥ morning warm-ups for the choir. 
‘much of such space can be used for 
ren depends upon the leniency of 
e state and the conscience of the 
urch. 
The question of heating is always 
sed when a spread-out church is pro- 
bed. People hark back to the troubles 
ich they have experienced in keeping 
utches warm in the past, and they 
mgine that to expand horizontally 
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would multiply their woes. They forget 
that heating has entered a new and much 
happier era. 

Your new church will be insulated and 
calked so as to keep heat in during win- 
ter and also keep it out during the sum- 
mer. The ceilings will be lower than in 
the churches of the past, and the win- 
dows and doors will be much tighter. 
Much less fuel will be required to main- 
tain a comfortable temperature. 

Most new churches are heated with 
either natural gas or oil. In your new 
church, you will probably use forced hot 
air. The mechanism required to produce 
and circulate this air is surprisingly com- 
pact, clean, and neat. It does not need to 
be exiled to the cellar or an outside shed. 
It can be lived with quite happily. All 
that it requires by way of attention is to 
see, that the gas line is working or the oil 
tank properly replenished and the ther- 
mostat adjusted to meet the need of the 
hour. 

One of the surprising but little publi- 
cized aspects of this new building is that 
small units are as economical as large 
ones, or even more so. A spread-out 
building can be effectively heated at rel- 
atively little cost from two or more 
sources. If more rooms are built, another 
unit can be added. With new churches 
heat is no longer a major problem. 


The church of tomorrow 

If our premises are even approxi- 
mately correct, the church of tomorrow 
will be a very different sort of structure 
from the church of yesterday. For most 
congregations this is not a matter of 
choice but of economic necessity. They 
simply cannot afford to build in the way 
that their fathers did. 

For any congregation contemplating 
building, this situation creates a psycho- 
logical problem—with architectural im- 
plications. When a new church is 
suggested, people instinctively think of 
the old churches they have known. Their 
impulse is to duplicate or at least copy 
something out of the past. If a church is 
destroyed by fire, there are always those 
who want to replace it just as it was. This 
is natural. A church is a place where our 
emotions are stirred. The spot where 
happy events take place becomes sacred 
to us. When we return to the scenes of 
our childhood, we always hope to find 
the church just as it was. The first step 
in planning a new church is to wean the 
people from the old one. (In some cases 
a fire has been a blessing in disguise. ) 
Obvious obsolescence will lead the 
young to ask for something new and 
different. Even at best, however, there 
is always a wrench when an old church 
is abandoned. 

Now, a new church can be built with 
economy and efficiency only as the 


people are led to forget not only their | 








NEW AUTOMATIC 


Protects Your 
RADIANT Screens 


New patented Radiant Automatic 
“Safety Roller Lock” makes all Radiant 
Wall and Ceiling Screens automatically 
fool-proof. Eliminates possibility of tear- 
ing or pulling out screen fabric. 








Can be hung from either wall or ceiling. 
Glass-beaded surface provides sharp, 
bright projection quality — ideal for 
slides, filmstrips, movies. 8 sizes: 6’ x 8’ 
to 12’ x 12’. 





Model 
“WED* 


For permanent or semi-permanent in- 
stallation . . . at an economy price. Has 
dual-purpose wall or ceiling hangers. 
Brilliant “Hy-Flect” glass-beaded pro- 
jection surface. 11 sizes: 30” x 40” to 
72” x 96”. 

WRITE FOR KLLUSTRATED CIRCULAR giving 
full details, specifications, prices on the 
complete line of Radiant Projection Screens. 
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1260 So. Talman St., Chicago, Illinois 
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Far Away Places—Stay-At-Home Prices 


Here’s The Trip You've Dreamed About! 
Join charming people on a fun-packed tour 


EUROPE & THE HOLY LAND 


15 countries—$1598 
Opera and theatre tickets included 


To: Miss M. W. McKay 
11 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


C) Please send me FREE catalogue 
of all-expense tour of Europe & 
the Holy Land 
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FLYING COLLEGE SUMMER TOURS 
Operated with the cooperation of foreign uni- 
versities and governments. 

1. AROUND THE WORLD........ 
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Pilgrimage 
Evrope & Holy Land—April 4 
under the leadership of 
Dr. C. E. Hawthorne, Minister, 
United Presbyterian Church, Clarinda, lowa. 
vie steamer—49 days—$1790.00 
vie air—41 days—$1795.00 
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1001 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Wash., D. C. 
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The unforgettable story of a 
young minister's battle 
against hatred — 


TAYLOR CALDWELL'S 


great new novel 


In Taylor Caldwell’s latest and most 
dramatic novel, faith and love are 
pitted against discontent, hatred and 
greed Convincing and exciting 
told with more skill and verve than 
were those of the late Lloyd C. Doug- 
las, with which it will inevitably be 
— Los Angeles Mirror- 
$3.95 of all bookstores 
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NEW DAYS 


NEW WAYS 


old church, but all the other old 
churches they have ever known or heard 
about—including the pictures 
come on Christmas cards. The best re- 
sults are achieved when a congregation 
goes at the undertaking with an open 
mind, 
three factors: 
ways of building, and the amount of 
money which is available. These are the 
fundamental elements in the problem 
which must be worked out. 


which 


with its attention centered on 
present needs, current 


Ideally the church accepts its new 


building as a grand and glorious adven- 
ture. To look backward at such a time is 
to invite endless trouble; to look forward 
is to offer the congregation the exhilara- 
tion of exploring a new 
people are reasonable. If they can be 
shown that the new is not just some- 
body’s brainstorm, but that it is the out- 
growth of a combination of circum- 
stances, they will go along. Thinking 
comes hard to many people; but once 
they make the plunge, they enjoy the ex- 
perience. The need for a new church is 
a remarkable opportunity to introduce a 
congregation to a lot of new ideas. The 
'more the people exercise their minds 
| about the matter, the better the building 
| will be. Only as they put both their 
thought and their money into it, does it 
become truly their church. As a mutual 
adventure it can become one of the hap- 
piest experiences of their lives. 


path. Most 


Abraham Lincoln 


The mists of time obscure him, 


and reveal, 


For death has stilled the discords 


of his day. 


Our fathers know him commonplace 


and real, 


Our children see him vast and far away. 


As some great mountain that 


to nearer sight 


A rock-strewn slope, a jagged height 


is seen, 


From some far space reflects 


the morning light, 


Alone, aloft, immutable, serene. 


How deep his peace there 


by Potomac’s wave, 


Through the long ages keeping watch 


enshrined, 


While countless thousands 


in the faith he gave, 


Build yet more vast his true reward, 


Mankind! 


—Hanrny Frep SMITH 











THEY'RE BECOMING 
PEOPLE AGAIN 


(Continued from page 19) 


wider ministry, This past year mo 
than five million dollars’ worth of fo 
and clothing were shipped to twenty. 

countries in Asia, the Near East, Afric 
and the Carribbean. In addition, ch 
to one million dollars in grants we 
made available to local relief committe 
for the support of projects that ciregi 
serve the poor, the sick, the homele 
and those suffering from the effects 
disasters and emergency situations, 


A major part of the program is th 
shipping and distributing of sump 
foods made available by the U.S. goven 
ment. During the past two years thi 
has included milk powder, butter, butte 
oils, and cheese. 

This program is now being dram 
ically enlarged following the recent 4 
nouncement by Secretary of Agricultw 
Benson that other surplus foods will ly 
made available to the voluntary age 
cies. These foods will include whed 
rice, corn products, and dried bean 
Feeding hungry people is, however, onh 
one of the demands made of Churd 
World Service. There are strategic e 
deavors of self-help and rehabilitatio 
that also claim the attention and wi 
support of the Churches. 


In Korea, a Presbyterian missionary, 
Dr. Reuben Torrey, has pioneered is 
the making and fitting of artificial limb 
for amputees. Over 800 have been thu 
helped since the end of the fighting, ani 
many of these have, in addition, bee 
trained in the use of their new limb 
and taught some useful trade. 

In the endless fight against TB, 
Korea’s number-one killer, Church 
World Service funds have been used t0 


purchase a mobile T.B. X-ray unit, tomare 


build a children’s hospital in Pusan ané 
a one-hundred-bed children’s wing # 
the National T.B. Institute in Masan, t0 





in the city of Seoul. 


East Pakistan presents the contint- 


ing tragedy of partition. The events d 


1947 have isolated more than forty mit 
lion people, subjecting them to greate 
difficulties than either countrymen it 
West Pakistan or their neighbors in India 
have suffered. Within East Pakistan & 
a poor and despised Christian minority 
lacking in facilities for education an 
training, almost. to a man landless, and 
unable to find employment in gover 
ment offices, in the new industries, ori 
other fields. One very practical scheme 
for helping these C hristian villagers hes 
been drawn up. It involves the opening 
of a cooperative at Khulna. 
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construct a rest home at Taejon, and tgman 11 
| support the work of seven T.B. clini 
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With new jute factories, presses, of- 
es. and banks, Khulna is fast becom- 
g an industrial center. The great influx 
people has brought a corresponding 
mand for food. Along the banks of 
, river that leads to and from Khulna 
ea number of Christian villages. Their 
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‘enty-ty a 
t, Afrieimhabitants are classed as “very poor. 
on, chemhe one thing they can produce is per- 


hable goods such as fruits, vegetables, 


nts wi 

mmittedllind other home-grown products. These 
t dire nls would bring them three times the 
homelegiamllage price if they could be transported 


Khulna and marketed there. 

The development of a Khulna cooper- 
ive would entail the rental of a store, 
he purchase of a motor launch as a 
pans of transport, and the employment 
personnel. The villagers could also 
» encouraged to develop home indus- 
ies such as sewing, weaving, and 
bnning, to secure additional income as 
‘ell as to utilize spare time that is now 
asted during the long months when 
e land adjacent to the river is under 
ater. David Stockley, the only mission- 
y agriculturist in all of East Pakistan, 
stimates that three thousand Christians 
ould benefit, together with such Hin- 
us and Muslims as would lend their 
pport. 
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Perhaps the clearest statement of 
hat is expected of us, the American 
hurches cooperating through Church 
jorld Service, was given to me by a 
iss missionary in West Pakistan. ] 
as meeting with the Relief Committee 
the West Pakistan Christian Council. 
nd there was a discussion of the possi- 
ility of their changing the Committee's 
ame to “Pakistan Church World Serv- 
v. Said the Swiss missionary with con- 
iderable force and conviction: “Church 
World Service stands for sacrifice, gen- 
sity, and service to others. Unless we, 
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used tomo, can perform in this way, then we 
unit, tof@lare not use the name.” 
san ane 


wing # Through “One Great Hour of Shar- 
asan, tf,” to be observed in most Presbyte- 
, and tian U.S.A. churches on March 11, our 
. ClinisfPongregations will give support for these 


remendously vital needs in Asia, as well 
s for ministries to areas of distress in 











-ontine her parts of the overseas world. Year 
vents d@@lter year Presbyterians have contrib- 
rty mi- fed generously in brotherly love and 
greate@hristian compassion, sharing in grati- 
men ing@fude to God with these, their brethren. 
in India Hho have so little. 
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GOLD OUTLINE EMBROIDERY 


tarnishing for the life of the Parament. 
the exclusive CUTH- 
BERTSON GOLD OUT- 

LINE Silk Embroidery 

Service is available for 

such Paraments as: 


e Altar Covers 


QUALITY -MADE « CUSTOM-DESIGNED 


PARAMENTS 


with exclusive CUTHBERTSON non-tarnishing 


Quality materials and skilled workmanship which dis- 
tinguish CUTHBERTSON Paraments are now available at 
manufacturer-to-you savings up to 30%. Just send your 
altar, communion table, pulpit and lectern measure- 
ments. We give you a choice of beautiful brocades and 
other materials, plus a wide selection of ecclesiastically 
correct symbols. Each symbol is beautifully embroidered 
with our exclusive Gotp OUTLINE . . . guaranteed non- 
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ENRICH YOUR LENTEN SEASON— 
by presenting one of 
BAKER'S EASTER plays or pageants. 


The Christian Religion is a Way of Life which we 
must practice daily. It must be DEMONSTRATED that 
religious living is the most satisfying. This is your 
opportunity. 

Ask for a free copy of A Catalog of Plays for 
Church Use. You'll find it useful throughout the 
whole year. 


BAKER'S PLAYS 


(Dept. PL) 
569 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 
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How to Hear Better 
Without a Hearing Aid 


Do friends mumble? Do you find it 
difficult to carry on conversations in a 
large group? Can you hear well with- 
out watching the speaker? Do you 
need a front seat in church? You may 
be one of millions 
who has very slight 
hearing loss—just 
enough to hinder 
you once in awhile. 

As a public serv- 


have prepared a 
booklet filled with 
hints and tips on 
how to get the 
most out of your 





i. A. WATSON 


hearing. Nothing is being sold in the 
booklet. If you'd like a copy please 
write. It will be sent to you in a plain 


envelope. ZA 440 
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CHILDREN’S STORY... 


AN EXTRA-NICE SATURDAY 


Kenny was bouncing his ball very 
slowly on the driveway of his home. It 
was Saturday, the day he and his special 
friend, Pat, usually played together all 
morning long. And today should have 
been an extra-nice Saturday because 
they had planned to go to the circus 
parade together. 

Now, everything was changed. Yester- 
day, while they were tumbling on the 
lawn with their dogs, the two boys had 
quarreled. Kenny could not recall how 
the squabble had started, but after 
a few cross words Pat had called his dog 
and started home. Kenny’s spotted Bim 
started to follow, bouncing along hap- 
pily beside Pat’s Barker. Kenny whistled 
sharply, as if even the dogs couldn't be 
friends any more, and Bim trotted back. 

As he thought of all this, Kenny 
frowned and slammed his ball on the 
ground. It flew high in the air, then 
rolled across the lawn and under the 
hedge. As Kenny ran to reach for it 
through the leaves, his fingers touched 
a pocketknife. 

“It’s Pat’s,” Kenny told himself. “May- 
be it dropped out of his pocket when he 
was turning cartwheels yesterday.” 

“Oh, well, he'll just have to remem- 
ber where he lost it,” Kenny decided 
crossly, and slipped the knife in his 
pocket. Just then he heard the ping-ping 
of bicycle bells. Pat and another friend, 
Tom, came riding around the corner. 
Pat hurried on, but Tom stopped at 
Kenny's driveway. 

“The circus is here already,” Tom 
called. “We can see the parade start, if 
we go to the school grounds. Come on! 
Hurry!” Then he started off again. 

“O.K.” Kenny ran to the garage for 
his bicycle. Down the driveway he 
rode, proudly ringing the bell his 
mother and dad had just given him. The 
bell slipped a little. “I'd better tighten 
those screws,” Kenny told himself as he 
pedaled swiftly along the road to catch 
up with Tom. 

Soon Kenny and Tom were within 
sight of the big white circus tent. In an- 
other minute they were parking their 
bicycles in the school yard. Pat’s bright 
blue bike lay there on the ground. 
Others were piled on top and all around 
it. Kenny and Tom added theirs to the 
pile and ran to join the excited crowd 
by the roadside. 

A red-coated band marched past, 
keeping time to its own lively music. A 
tawny, restless lion in a yellow cage 
came next. In another cage was a bark- 
ing seal. An elephant lumbered by with 
its keeper riding on its broad head. And 
a fat clown, on top of a monkey cage, 
grinned at everyone while his tiny white 
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dog leaped back and forth through ; 
hoop. 

When the parade was over, Kenny 
and Tom were the first to run for the 
bikes and start home. “That was lots, 
fun,” Kenny told Tom, but he knew} 
would have been even more fun if Py 
had been with him. 

Other boys came to ride _besik 
Kenny and Tom. Everyone was talking 
at once about the parade. When th 
cyclists came to Kenny’s house, }y 
waved good-by and coasted down hi 
driveway. He set his bike against th 
porch rail and stood wondering why 
he would do for the rest of the day, 

Suddenly Bim came tearing aroun 
the house and knocked against the bike 
Kenny reached to steady it, and it wa 
then he discovered that his new be 
Was gone. 

“Where could it be?” Kenny askej 
himself anxiously. “No one would tak 
it. Maybe it fell off along the way- 
might never find it.” Kenny was ven 
upset. Indeed, he told himself, he fel 
miserable. 

He gave the bouncing Bim a litt 
push with his foot, and thrust his hand 
into his pockets. His fingers touched 
the pocketknife he had found. And all 
at once a queer look came over Kenny’ 
face. “Maybe Pat feels bad, too,” he tol 
Bim, “because he’s lost something.” 

In another minute Kenny and Big 





were racing along the sidewalk towan 
Pat’s house. Pat rode quickly past thes 
down the street and turned into his yan 
He was rumpling Barker’s shaggy co 
when Kenny and Bim ran in. All out¢ 
breath, Kenny held out the knife. 

Pat took it from Kenny’s hand. ‘T 
sure glad you found my knife, Kenny, 
he said. 

The two boys grinned shyly at ea 
other, and all at once Kenny knew the 
were friends again. 

“Wait a sec,” Pat said, as if he sue 
denly remembered something. He m 
to his blue bike, and from the little wi 
basket on the handle bars, he took 
bicycle bell. 

Kenny gulped in surprise. “Wow 
was all he could say at first, but it wa 
enough to express his joy, “How —ho 
did it get to your house?” 

“I brought it from the _ scho 
grounds,” Pat laughed. “When all t 
bikes were gone except mine, there wé 
your new bell‘on the grass. Kenny, let 
teach Bim and Barker to jump throug 
a hoop.” 

Kenny nodded. And Bim and Barke 
rolling and tumbling on the law 
looked as if they, too, thought it was? 
extra-nice Saturday. 
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Make your favorite dishes LOOK better — 
TASTE better! This astounding new SALAD 
MAKER prepares food in over 500 tasty, 
delicious ways! Slices with unbelievable 
swiftness — faster than some expensive elec- 
tric cutting machines! A remarkable product 
of engineering skill and craftsmanship. 
Makes food not only look appetizing but 
taste out of this world! Produtes eye-filling, 
yummy potato curlicues, sparkling tossed 
talads, razor-thin potato chips, cucumber 
tlices; peels apples, oranges, lemons, limes; 
threds radishes, herbs, coconut slices, pep- 


) throwgy pen, cheese; helps prepare baby formulas, 


d Barker 
lawn, 


he 
it was 
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dietary foods, fruit and vegetable juices, 
tpecial health foods; makes diced carrots, 
a Potatoes and beets! Absolutely safe to op- 
trate — has special safety features to guard 
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steel 
cutters 


{Will perform ALL food cutting operations~S 
Jthat ANY OTHER machine on the market will perform! 


against accidents. Easy to clean — just dip 
in suds and let drain. Easy to use—even a 
youngster finds it simple to operate. Its low 
price, economy of operation (no electricity), 
speed and safety factors make it an absolute 
MUST for every household! Low, low 4.98 
price buys COMPLETE UNIT INCLUDING 
4 STEEL CUTTING CUPS AT NO EXTRA 
COST! The SALAD MAKER is guaranteed 
to be free from all mechanical defects — it 
must satisfy you in every way or just return 
it within 5 days for full refund. Because the 
supply is now limited due to early produc- 
tion, we urge you to act immediately! SEND 
NO MONEY! Just fill out the convenient 
coupon and mail it TODAY! Then, in a few 
days, merely pay the postman on delivery 
of your SALAD MAKER. 





MAKER 


SLICES * DICES * SCALLOPS 
GRATES * CHOPS ¢ CHIPS 
CRUMBS °¢ PEELS * SHREDS 
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SALAD MAKERS 
WALLY SELL FOR 
MUCH MORE! 


THORESEN’S 


352 Fourth Ave., Dept. 20-8-50 
New York 10, N. Y. 


SAVE UP TO $10.00 
WITH THIS COUPON! 


' 

' 

H 
THORESEN’S, Dept.20-8-50 t 
352 4th Ave., New York 10,N.Y. | 
Please RUSH me a new SALAD MAKER ; 
with 4 steel cutting cups. (TOTAL—4.98) 1 
| understand that | may try the SALAD | 
MAKER for 5 days on approval. If not + 
satisfied, | will return it for full refund. | 
(1 Payment enclosed. Send prepaid. : 
' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 


C Send C.0.D. I'll pay the charges. 





Thicker... More Luxurious... Aeversible for Double W 


“IF you will send me Your Old Rugs, Carpets, Clothing 
(at my expense), | GUARANTEE to send you the fin- 
est, Longest-Wearing Rugs or Wall-to-Wall Carpet- 


ing you ever had for So Little Money.” huBloo, 


High-Low Texture 
Effect. 


iF OLSON 


VER 3 Million Women Have Made 
the Thrilling Discovery that the sea- 
soned wool and materials in their worn rugs, 
carpets, clothing are valuable and can be.. 


Scientifically Reclaimed by the Olson 


* Process: shredded, sterilized, merged, pickered, 


carded, bleached and blended with new wools 
. then respun, redyed in newest shades and 
woven into lovely, deep-tufted new Two-Sided 
Broadloom Rugs with the beauty of luxury- 
priced wool rugs—at about % the cost. 


IT’S SENSIBLE ..IT’S EASY..IT’S FUN 


You, too, can get finer, heavier rugs this 
money-saving way by sending your worn 
materials to the Olson Factory. Easy Monthly 
Payments if you wish. Write for FREE Catalog. 


Ever! 
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Largest Weover 
is, of Rugs Dealing 
Rug Direct 
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Your Choice of 44 cole 
regardless of colors in you 
Any width up to 18 ft., 
Solid Colors, Early 
Tweed Blends, Oriental 
Florals, Ovals, Embo 
We Guarantee to ples 
your materials. Our § nd y 
completed in about a wee 
get Olson Rugs in ston 
agents, only from Facto! 
New York, 
wn eee 


Chicago, 
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